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PRICE 1o CENTS, 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


| 
| 


An Attic Philosopher in Paris. | 


Or, A PEEP AT THR WORLD FROM A GARRET. 
Being the Journal of a Happy Man. By 
EMILE SOUVESTRE. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The great popularity of ‘An Attic Philoso- 
pher in Paris’ has led the publishers to prepare 
this fine illustrated edition, uniform with the 
illustrated edition of ‘ Colette.’ For this vo!- 
ume a large number of full-page and vignette 
illustrations have been made by the French 
artist, Jean Claude, the illustrator of ‘ Co- 
lette.’ A rich binding has been specially de- 
signed, and this volume, considering the fine 
literary quality of the text and the daintiness 
of the book’s appearance, will, it is believed, 
— one of the most popular of the autumn 

s. 
Abraham Lincoln: 

The True Story of a Great Life. 

By Wiii1am H. HERNDON and JESsE W. 
WEIk. With numerous Illustrations. 
New and revised edition, with an Intro- 
duction by Horace Wuirr. In two vol- 
umes. 12mo. C.oth, $3.00. 

This is probably the most intimate life of 
Lincoln ever written. The book, by Lincoln’s 
jaw partner, William H. Herndon, and bis 
friend Jesse W. Weik, shows us Lincoln the 
man. It is a true picture of his surroundings 
and influences and acts. It is not an attempt 
to construct a political history, with Lincoln 
oftenin the background, nor is it an effort to 
apotheosize the American who stands first in 
our history next to Washington. The writers 
knew Lincoln intimately. Their book is the 
result of unreserved association. ‘Ihere is no 
attempt to portray the man as other than he 
really was, and on this account their frank 
testimony must be accepted, and their biogra- 
phy must take permanent rank as the best and 
most illuminating study of Lincoln’s character 
and personality. Their story, simply told, re- 
lieved by characteristic anecdotes, and vivid 
with local color, will be found a fascinating 
work. 


Warriors of the Crescent. 

By the late W. H. Davenport Apaws, author 
of ‘* Battle Stories from English History,”’ 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This story of Oriental magnificence, of glit- 
tering campaigns, fatalistic heroism, and the 
pillage of the marvellous riches of India by 
the Sultans of Ghazni and their followers, 
comes to the reader like new tales of the Ara- 
bian Nights. Here we may read the exploits 
of Mahmud, Timur the Tartar, and the Great 
Moguls. It is a splendid but little known 
chapter of history, and Mr. Adams’s graphic, 
vivid style clothes history with the garb of ro- 
mance. Many who reach the dazzling records 
of Shah Jahan, The True Star of the Faith, 
or Auranyzib, the Conqueror of the Universe, 
will find a new world opened to them in these 
pictures of magnificent Orienta! despotism. 


Outlines of Psychology. 

By James SULLY, A.M., LL.D., author of ‘* I- 
lusions,’’ ‘* The Human Mind,’’ etc. New 
edition, revised and largely rewritten. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


62" The illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, 





Admiral Farragut. 


By Captain A. T. Magan, U.S. N., author 
of ‘‘ The Gulf and Inland Waters,’’ etc. 
With Portrait and Maps. The first volume 
in ‘‘The Great Commander Series,’’ edited 
by Gen. James Grant Wilson. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

‘““That Captain Mahan has well and faithfully 

performed his task there can be no doubt. As a 

treatise upon the evolution of naval science the 


book commends itself most highly.*'—-PhiladelphA a 
Times. 

** No one could be better fitted than Captain Ma 
han for writing the biography of our great Admi 
ral, He has been constrained by the limitations of 
the series from making a large work, but his 
portrait of Farragut stands out clear, and we 
rise from reading his book with a renewed sense 
of admiration for the bravery, the skill, and the 
persistence of the hero, end for his noble —— 
as aman, a husband, and a citizen."’—Phila. Eve 


ning Bulletin. 

Mrs. Bligh. 

A Novel. By RHopA BrovuGnrton, author of 
‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,’’ ‘* Nancy,”’ ete. 
No. 105, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A new and charming story by an always 
popular novelist. 


Mona Maclean, Medical Student. 


By Granam TRAVERS. No. 
Country Library. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

This is a story with a romantic plot and en- 
tertaining characters, and not simply a ‘* novel 
with a purpose.’’ It is believed to be the first 
novel to treat of the medical education of wo- 
men from a woman’s point of view. 


104, Town and 
Paper, 50 cents, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 

An Englishman in Paris. 
Notes and Recollections. 
12mo. Cloth, ®.00. 


** The reader of this volume will not marvel more 
at the unfailing interest of each page than at the 
extraordinary collection of eminent persons whom 
the author all his life knew intimately and met fre 
quently. A list would range from Dumas the elder 
to David the sculptor, from Rachel to Balzac, from 
Louis Napoleon to Eugéne Delacroix, from Louis 
Philippe to the Princess Demidoff, and from Lola 
Montez to that other celebrated woman, Alphonsine 
Plessis, who was the original of the younger Du- 
mas’s ‘Dame aux Cameilias.* He knew these per 
sons as no other Englishman couki have known 
them, and he writes about them with a charm that 
has all the attraction of the most pleasing conver- 
sation. . . . *\—New York Times. 


God's Fool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of ‘' The Sin 
of Joost Avelingh.’’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


**Maarten Maartens has secured a firm footing in 
the eddies of cur-ent literature. His peculiarity of 
being able to present Dutch stories without the me- 
dium of translation (which perforce ropsa tale of 
flavor) gives hi uncommon advantages. Pathos 
deepens into tragedy m the thrilling story of ‘God's 
Fool,’ as powerful a piece of work as *The Sin cf 
Joost Avelingh.* Men and manners in the Nether- 
lands are here painted with as careful a brush as any 
plied by the Dutch artists of long ago.*’— Phila. 
Ledger 


Two volumes in one. 








NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


: , 
Englishman's Haven. 

By W. J. Gorpon, autbor of ** The Captain- 
General,’’ etc. With 8 full-page Ilustra- 
tions. I2mo. Cloth, $1.30. 

The romantic story of a boy's adventures 
among the Indians and French of Cape Bre 
ton, and his — when the Americana, and 
afterward the English, captured the strong 
hold of Louisbourg. 
colonial times. 


The Battle of New York. 


By Wiciiam O. Stopparp, author of ** Little 
Smoke,"’ ‘Crowded out o' Crofield,"’ ete. 
With 11 Ihustrations and colored Frontis- 
piece. I2meo. Cloth, $1.50, 

This popular author presents an extraorii- 
nary page of our history, which is unfamiliar 
to readers of the younger generation. He tells 
what two boys saw and experienced during 
the great draft riots in New York. Side by 
side with these scenes there are some vivid 
descriptions of a boy's adventures at the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, 


Aloaog the Florida Reef. 


By Cranes F. Houper, joint author of 
**Elements of ZoSlogy.’’ With 71 Illus 
trations. I2moe. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of camping and fishing adventures 
in company with a naturalist in Florida. The 





A thrilling tale of our 


, author combines entertainment and instruc- 





tion, and his book is filled with illustrations 
which will be prized by every young reader 
who has ever visited the seashore, or cares for 
information regarding fishes, shells, and the 
various forms of marine life. 


In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 

A Story of the Tunker Schoolmaster and the 
Times of Black Hawk. By HEzrKkian 
BUTTERWOR1H, author of ‘The Zigzag 
Books,*’ ‘* The Log Schoolhouse on the Co- 
lumbia,’’ etc. With 12 full-page Illustra- 
tions and colored Frontispiece. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Butterworth describes the boyhood of 
Abraham Lincoln and the strange life of the 
early days in the middle West. No boy or 
girl who wishes to understand the earlier life 
of one of the greatest of Americans can ignore 
this book—a romance founded upon fact. 


Hermine’s Triumphs. 

A Story for Girls and Boys. By Mapame Co- 
LomMB. With 100 lllustrations, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The popularity of this charming story of 
French home lie, which bas passed through 
many editions in Paris, has been earned by 
the sustained interest of the narrative, the 
sympathetic presentation of character, and 
the wholesomenes: of the lessons which are 
suggested. One of the most de ightful books 
for girls published in recent years. It is bound 
uniformly with ‘‘ Straight On.’’ 


>yafainin) announcements of important new and forthcoming books, sent free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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pp crernae 


CaLirorsiA, Los Angeles. West 23d Street. 
/ ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
— Resident pupils limited to sixteen. Terms, 
$500. Principals, Mrs. G. A, CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
STROUT. 
Connecticut, Waterbu 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Schoo!.—Advent term, eighteenth year, omene 
Sept. 21,1842. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, 
Rector. Miss Mary R, Hilliard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young la’ dies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 
LovIstaNna. New Orleans. 247 Pry tania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. ZL. 
Polk Chapmsn’s French and English poaraing 
and Dey School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 
MARYLAND ‘Baltimore. 1214 E utaw Place. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
(formerly known as Miss Rindolph’s School).— 
Boarding and Day School. Locatedin the m st beau- 
tiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21, witha very 
able corps of teachers. Students prep red for col- 
lege. Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St 
WEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFeBvVRE, Prin- 

cipal. 30th year. “Reopens: Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 





MASSACEUSRTTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley ete & is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek andforbusiness. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
| TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
/ School for Girls. Specialists in each depart- 
ment. References: Rt Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen, 
i A. Walker, Pres. Inst. Technology. Two vacsn- 
cies, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
to ei ON UNI VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
__(Private—tor Girls.) 


MASSACHUSFTTs. Concord. 


ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prerared for college, scientific school, or busi- 

ness, Allthe advantages of family life combined with 

best mental and physical training. Buildings new 

and according to latest models. 75 °cres of ground. 
JAMES 8. GARLAND, Master. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys’ are members of the f mily. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. KNAPP. 8.B. 
MA*SACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
HN, Rk. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
{ Boys.—12 boys; ?5th year. 
H. W. ROYAL (Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. KNAPP, 
Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 


now in progress. For all articulars address 
VILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. dD. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. : 
Me: 5, @enours SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 

tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DAIZEITLS PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College er Sci- 
_entifie 8 School. 


New JERSEY, Trenton, 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies, 
Terms, $500, No extras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. _ 
New York Crry, 52 West 56th Street. 
ARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL(BOYS), 
—Prepares for college and business. Primary 
class. Afew pupils received into the family. Re- 
opens Sept. 29. Catalogue. ELMER E. PHILLIPS, A.M., 
Principal. 


NEw York City, 43 West47th Street. 
ae 'ADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
Siduslions ineducation Snecialattention to college 
preparation, Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnvsium. Resident students. 
MARY R. Warton, A.R..and Lors A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Park Avenue). 


end for Catalogue. 














New York Crry, 6 West 48th Street. a 
TSS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Special Students 
amited. No more than eight pupils constitute any 
class, 





Eicistlowal 


New Yor« City, 55 West 47th 8 
ZTSSGIBBONS’ SCHOOL F ‘OR GIRLS, 
Ll SaRAuk H. EMERSON, p Botnet, , will reopen Sep- 
tember 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
TSS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful location in Philadel- 
Rr ia. 12th year opens September 21, 1892. French, 
ae and College Preparatory. 
_ Circular on application. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
MESS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Bonsfing- 8chool 
for young ladies reopens September 28. Students 
prepared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor 
exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M; SS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 
YE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 


First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MosEs TRUE Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. 

















Teachers, etc. 
FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 


sant and refined home in teacher’sfamily. Pre- 
paration for college or business. Decided advan- 
ere references. Adcre “38 TEACHER, care of Nation 


WO GIRLS OR TWO BOYS MAY 
find a home in college professcr’s family. Pri- 
vate instruction, preferably in language and college 
preparatory studies. Address ©, A.. Nation. 
YWARLES W. STON E. Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 





School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 

READ, Elmhorst, (Chicago), Ill., pan ae ag col- 
leges, universities, academies, public schools, ete., 
with the best teachers. Records of candidates tho- 
roughly investigated and full information furnished 
to employers free of charge. Send for list of availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. ALBERT, Manager. 

Elmhurst, oT. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers. 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, an 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. | York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGE NCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, 371 Main St., Hart- 

—. 70 Fifth Ave., N. ¥., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

d°120% South Spring St.. i Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Oo. 


WE NEW AMERIC. 7) N TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.--Teachers s soemaae peseene and those 

gushing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 

dress ©. B. RuUGGLEs & Co., (Palace Hotel Building) 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O, 


A: MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors. governesses, teachers, etc,, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St. N. ¥. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and be + aoe inthe U. 8 
Hstablished 1855. East 14th St., N. Y. 




















AN AGENCY | is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 

of vacancies and THAT is something, but if it 

tells you about them is asked to recom- 

mend a teacher and recom- 

mends vou, that ismore. Ours RECO M M EN DS 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUABE, BOSTON, MASS 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Seventeenth Year now open. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and persrective. Principal instructors: ¥. 
W Benson, E. C. Tarbell Drawing an! Painting), 
C. Howard Waiker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration:, Ed- 

ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross ‘Perspec- 
tive.) Pupilsareallowed the free use of the galleries 
ofthe museum. For circulars giving de ailed inform- 
rtion, address Miss EL!1ZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. The subjects are as follows: English Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, History of 
Education. Chemistry, Biology. Physics, vhiloso- 
phy, Greek. Italso embraces efficient Prepar tory 
and Undergraduate Departments. A thoroughly or- 
ganized School of Pe tazogy under the charge of Dr. 
J. P. Gordy is likewise in process of development. 
CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 
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Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 


i an i ‘ 
readily commend themselves to all users. CA RP kK | S 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, (327 Broadway, N. UY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
IN THE 
International Modern Language Series: 


Victor Hugo’s Quatrevingt- 
Treize. 


Edited by James Bofe_ier, B.A. (Univ.Ga'l.), Senior 
French Master in Dulwich College, England 
Revised for American Schools. 1210, cloth, 
viii+216 pages. By mail, postpaid, 70 cents, 


La Cigale chez les Fourmis 
Comédie en un Acte, par Legouvé et Labiche. 
With English Notes by ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, 
Professor of Modern Languazes in the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technolozy. 12mo, paper, 
vi+ 31 pages. By mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY ,Publishers 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 


Edited by Miss Vida D. Scudder, Professor of Eng- 
shin Wellesley College. 

In addition to the text and copicus notes the editor 

ves suggestions towards acomp rison of Prome- 





heus Unbound with the Prometheus Bound of 4!s- 
chylus. The volume also contains Extracts from 
Criticisms on Prometheus Unbound and a Bibliogra- 
phy. The book will be of great interest to teachers 
and students of tnglish Literature. and especially 
in this year of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Shelley s birth. 230 pages, cloth, 60 cents. 

O. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 
Chicago 


WILL AM RR. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St., N. 


FRENCH ;;;,,, 


AND OTHER P 
POREION Stationery. 
BOOKS. Sample Book on applica 


Send for Catalogue. tion. 














JUST PUBLISHED: 


Fall's Laboratory Manual. 


An Introduction to Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
by the Inductive Method. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


BRENTANO’S 
124 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





BOOKS COLLEGES AND 
of every description, SCHOOLS 
both supplied with 
FOREIGN AND Text-Books, Stationery, 
DOMESTIC. and every requisite 
Send for Catalogue at reduced rates, 











A magazine for the study of the | 
GERMAMA German Language and Litera- 
ture is highiy recom mended by 


college professors and the press 

as “the best effort yet made to assist the stadent of 
German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its 
BBGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes every year acomplete 
and interesting course in German Grammar, $2 a 
ear. comple copies free. P.O. Box 151, Manches- 


er, N 
AUTHORS 


Can have their manuscripts cr ticised, rev ised, re 
if satisfactdry, placed with publishers on reas 
ble commissions, by adk dressing 

FRANK H. eye 
218 W ont ‘39th St, New York City. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
EMERSON PIAN 0 5 aa a 


ORIENT 1 cht GS, MATS, 











43 SWEET [and UPTO : VY MA TE- 
YEARS TONED. 
avers auienn RIALS of the richest descrip 
THE ON fton, suttable for town /touses. 
PUBLIC, MERIT. fe p 
| Lace Curtains, Fortieres 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
{ EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. \\. ul Cover! Ings 
| CATALOGUES FREE. ss 


‘EMERSON PIANO Co., Orders solicited for 
“BOSTON, MASS.” ONEWwvouxe” «=| AX <MINSTER « | AUBUSSON 
WHOLE CARPETS « id designs 


KNABE . ue a 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 

TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, | 
AND DURABILITY. 

Baltimore. New Yo rk, 


22 and 24 * Baltimore St. 148 5th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space 


en HOW TO FILE LETTERS 


Via Chantaugua lL ike or Ni- 

agara Fails. An hanting 

panorama of m« untains, fo- | 
rests and streams 

= Pull: an Cars 





Bro cadway c C; 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara | 
Falls, Toronto, C! uqgua 
Lake, Cleveland, ¢ 
and Chicago 
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FEW FORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1892. 


*.* The postal service under the 
present Administration has been, in the 
experience of this journal, uniformly 
uncertain and steadily deteriorating. 
Of late tts delays and miscarriages in 
the case of the NATION'S delivery to its 
subscribers have become so bad as to be in- 
tolerable. The Publisher, ina last effort 
to correct this injury, solicits prompt 
notification of fatlures and trregulart- 
ties, by postal card or otherwise. 
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THE recent 
the fact that there is a twenty-year period 
of ‘‘ tidal waves ”’ 
tests. In 1832 Jackson, 
election, secured 219 electoral votes, to 49 
for Clay, i1 for Floyd, and 7 for Wirt. 
In 1852 Pierce beat Scott ‘‘all to pieces,’ 
winning 254 electoral votes to Scott's 42. 
In 1872 Grant, as a candidate for a second 





election seems to establish 


in our Presidential con- 
running for re- 


term, swept the country, securing 256 out 
of 3866 electoral votes. Finally, in 1822, 
Cleveland has been elected by from 267 to 
290 out of 444 electoral votes. The only one 
of the revolutions just mentioned worthy 
to be compared with that of the present 
year is the overthrow of the Whig party 
in 1852. In 1848 Taylor had carried tif- 
teen States, including 
and New York, which latter turned the 
scales in his favor, but in 1852 poor Scott 


Pennsylvania, 


saved only four of them— Vermontand Mas 
sachusetts in the North, and Kentucky and 
Tennessee in the South; Pennsylvania giv 
ing Pierce over 19,000 plurality, and New 
York 27,000. The dimensions of the Demo 
cratic victory this year are fully appreciat- 
ed only when a few comparisons with 1888 
are made. Four years ago Harrison car- 
ried all of the twenty-two Northern States 
except Connecticut and New 
The number of Northern States has since 
been increased to twenty-eight, but Har 
rison has only fifteen (or sixteen, 1f he 
finally gets Ohio) out of the increased 
number. These are among the signiti- 
cant changes which the revolution has 


Jersey. 


produced: 
1888. 1802 


Rep. plurality. Dem. 
pean 14,373 










PO 45.000 
Se . 19, Very close, 
Indiana ....... J 10,000 
Jot sanerce: a 20,000 
Wisoonsia. cececccces 15.000 





It may be added that Ohio and Wisconsin 
have gone strongly Republican in every 
previous Presidential election sinve the 
party ran its first candidate in 1856, and 
Illinois in every one since 1560. 


There was nething in the late election 
more impressive than the conduct of the 


voters in Ohio, Outside the canvassing 
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which was done by the Congressional can 
didates, neither of the great parties made 
more than a perfunctory campaign in the 
State. The Democrats paid little or no at 
tention to it, conceding it to Harrison by 
from 20,000 to 25,000 majority. The 
sure of it that 
their best 

and Foraker, to go 
into other States to help 


for Harrison Yet all the 


Republicans felt so 
they 
Sherman, McKinley, 


allowed all speakers, 


carry them 
time the 
Ohio voters were thinking over the issues 
at stake, and, when Election Day arrived, 
they went to the polls in silence and re 
corded such a verdict against McKinley 
that the expected Republican majority, 
which had not failed that party for thirty 
This 
quiet, uninfluenced proceeding is the most 


cloquent testimony adduced by the elee 


six years, was almost wiped out. 


tion as to the real meaning of the result 


It shows that campaign agitation and 


campaign committees were merely the 
people’s agents in recording the verdict, 
and that, had there 


the people would have reached sub 


been no campaign 
made, 
stantially the same 


cid 


conclusion that they 


The loss of Ohio by the Republicans is 
to the McKinley Bill 
We do not wonder that MeKinley himself 


the coup de grace 
refuses to be interviewed on the subject 
Whether Ohio has gone for Cleveland or 
for Harrison, she has become a ‘‘ doubt 
ful’ State, and has elected eleven De 


mocratic Congressmen out of twenty 
one. This last achievement shows how 
a gerrymander may serve to confound 
the gerrymanderers The redistricting 
of the 
fident expectation of returning o1 
Democrats to sixteen Republicans. Dis 


tricts were carved in the most curious 


State was made with the con 


ilv tive 


shapes. The most outrageous of all was 


the one cut out for Congressman Harter 


This was the ‘‘shoestring” district of 
Ohio. If it had been carved in the State 
of Mississippi, it would have been pointed 
at by the Republicans as an example of 
total depravity and as a new argument 
for the Force Bill This 


is with Knox County in the centre of 





State, and runs northward to Lake 


Erie, embracing the counties of Knex, 


Morrow, Richland, Ashland, Huron, and 
Lorain. It has anormal Republican ma 
elected Mr. 


jority of 1,600. It has now 
by about 2 iM a change of 3, 600 


Harter 
in a single district. This is one of the most 
signal triumphs that have been achieved 
by any individual this vear, in close touch 
with Mr. Cleveland’s and Gov. Russell's, 
Mr. Harter has gained this 


too, as the 


victory, 
most pronounced anti-silver 
Alto 


gether Ohio comes out of this fight as the 


man in Congress of either party 


banner State, considering what she has 


been in the past, and that she has a ‘‘ Na- 


peleon for Governor 





The election leaves Senator Sherman as 
& most impressive object-lesson in morals 
He was the most prominent and the ablest 


of the old Republicans who gave their 
services to the party this year, and he 


sinned against light from his first speech 
to his last Other Republ 
ell Se if | ceived we 


in orators may 
have b ire Willing to 
concede that there were streaks of honesty 
even in McKinley's egregious follv; but 
Mr. Sherman ate his own words and went 
in the teeth of his own nvictions in the 


’ 
spirit of the basest trimmer and truckler 


He is left without even the unworthy ex 
cuse that his recreancy to conviction was 
necessary to SUCCESS ti saves hie belies s 


Mr. Cleveland owes his victory to the 
tarill question, an i that h 
the Democrats have elected their Presi 
dent, that they will also be in full 
of both houses of Congress, so that the 
entire burden of respons:bility will fall on 
their 
dropping into demagogism when he adds 
that he 


their ideas of tariff legislation, and that 


shoulders But 1 cannot resist 
SUppos ~ thre V 
we will have 


an opportunity of testin 


practically the two systems of protection 


and free trade as applied to this country 








’ 7 } +? ‘ 
knowing perfectly well, as he does, that 
such a thing as free trade is quite impos 
sible What is possible, and what is ex 
pected by the country, is the adoption of 
a policy such as Senator Sherman himself 
so well outlined vears ago when he said 
‘Every advance towarn!s a free exchange 
n <« al $ 1 Ivar in civilization. 
Every stl t oa free exchange is born 
t s é na w ~ spirit whic 
QBhied Cast es of RK to PLuUnder peace 
u met Every obstruct to commerce 
Sa tax upon consumpt Every facility to 
’ ree ex ange cl per n od ties, in 
uses trade and | luction, and promotes 
vilization whi s Worse than section 
i wit nat , and nothing is better 
for 1™ tions than unrestricted fre« 





The Philadelphia Press publishes an in 
terview with Senator Sherman in which 
he repeats his desire that the so called 
Sherman Silver Law may be repealed, and 
says that he shall move its repeal in the 
He thinks that a re 
waling bill will pass the Senate, and that 


Senate this winter, 
I 
the only obstacle it will encounter will be 
in the House. All the benetit that was ex 
pected from the bill, he says, has been 
realized, and there is no need of its fur 
ther @ontinuance. This latter saying is 
different 
oracle, but we pre 


open to as many interpreta- 

Delphic 
means that the bill was 
exper ted to hold the 
States to the Republican party; but since 
three-fourths of them have voted against 
Harrison, there is nothing more to be ex 
pected from that quarter. We hope that 
Mr. Sherman will not allow himself to be 
deterred from the 
his apprehensions of 


tioms as a 
sume it 
silver- producing 


right course by 


what the House 
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will do or will not do. It would be 
a great advantage to the incoming Ad- 
ministration to have the silver question 
settled by the present Congress, and this 
can be easily done, as we set forth in an- 
other column, by carrying into effect the 
seventh plank of the Democratic National 
platform. 


The one thing which would round out 
the revenges of time so conspicuous in our 
recent politics, would be the passage of a 
free-wool bill by a Republican Senate. 
Just five years ago next month President 
Cleveland sent in his now historic mes 
sage specifically demanding free wool. 
There is good reason for thinking that a 
Republican Senate would grant in De- 
cember, 1892, what it jeered at in De- 
cember, 1887. More than one Republi- 
can Senator from the West is prepared 
to ‘‘bow to the will of the people” on 
free wool, lest the people should bow him 
clean out of the Senate and public life. 
Even those portentous wool-growers, De- 
lano and Lawrence, would not have the 
audacity to lift their voices in opposition, 
if, indeed, they ever get back their voices 
at all after the terrors they have passed 
through in their own beloved Ohio. We 
hope to see some Democratic Senator move 
early in the session that the Committee on 
Finance be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the House Free- Wool Billnow 
before iit. Once fairly before the Senate, 
we believe the bill would pass without 
debate. 





One of the thinkers of the Republican 
party who has not yet ‘‘had enough” is 
the editor of the Philadelphia Press, the 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, President 
Harrison’s Minister to Russia. He says 
in his paper of Friday that the ‘‘ wide 
sweep of the disaster” can be interpreted 
in only one way. ‘It means a revolt 
against the party on the leading and cen- 
tral issue of the fight. It means a reac- 
tion against the Republican protective 
policy as the people understand it.” He 
adds: 

‘* Tf this were an intelligent, reasoning, de- 
liberate judgment, it would be conclusive, at 
least until experience had demonstrated the 
mistake, and it might be afinality. It the peo- 
ple had struck the blow with a clear compre- 
hension of what they were doing, it would have 
a lasting significance. But, asa matter of fact, 
the blow was struck under the influence of the 
most shameless misrepresentations and of the 
most pitiable misunderstandings.’’ 

This is the old explanation of 1890. It 
was said then that the people had risen in 
revolt against the McKinley Bill because 
they did not understand it. Various pe- 
riods of time were fixed by the Republican 
authorities in which the work of educa- 
tion was certain to be accomplished. Mr. 
McKinley said two years would be suffi- 
cient, and this was the favorite period of 
other authorities. Two years have passed, 
during which the education has been car 
ried on under the leadership of McKinley 
in person, and at the close comes a revolt 





far more serious than the first. McKinley 
intimates that he is satisfied. Two knock- 
downs are enough for him. Various other 
leaders take the same view. How long 
does the Press think the period should be 
before the verdict of the people could be 
called ‘‘ deliberate”? 





So far as the election teaches anything, 
it shows that the people were not at all 
alarmed by the dangers of wildcat cur- 
rency. The only States in which the Re- 
publicans exhibited the wild cat with much 
apprehension of his teeth and claws were 
Illinois and Wisconsin. During the last 
two weeks of the campaign they dropped 
everything else. Here they circulated tens 
of thousands of photographs and wood- 
cuts of old State bank-notes with the rate 
of discount on each, together with samples 
of Thompson's old counterfeit detector. 
They were glad enough to find something 
to talk about other than the McKinley 
tariff and the Force Bill. But the result 
shows that the people were not in the 
least alarmed by this scarecrow. Jt would 
not be correct to say that they endorsed 
by their votes a repeal of the tax on State 
bank notes, still less that they endorsed 
wildcat currency. They simply ignored 
that as a vital issue of the campaign, or, if 
they took it into account at all, they relied 
upon Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance, 
which promised that there should be no 
bad money inflicted upon the people with 
his consent—a promise which stirred up 
our friend Mr. Henry C. Lea to an alarm. 
ing extent, and led him to anticipate a 
smashing defeat of the Democratic party. 





We are glad to say that the Zndependent 

was the only religious paper, as far as our 
observation has gone, which in this can- 
yuss issued a certificate of ‘‘Christian 
character” to a candidate. The gross im- 
propriety of this practice had, we thought, 
been sufficiently demonstrated in 1884, and 
again in 1888, to put a stop to it, because 
several of the ‘‘Christian statesmen” of 
those years were subsequently found out 
and exposed. The abstract objections to it 
are obvious enough. Nobody should be 
elected to a responsible oftice simply be- 
cause he has a “ Christian character.” A 
man who had no other equipment might 
ruin the country. Moreover, so full of 
pitfalls is politics that there is hardly any 
politician who can live up to a certificate 
of ‘‘Christian character,” and if he fails 
after getting the certificate, he brings reli- 
gious professions into disrepute among the 
worldlings. For all these reasons, and half- 
a-dozen others, it has beena matter of re- 
joicing to all intelligent men who care 
much for either religion or morals that 
the ‘‘old pastors ” kept out of the last can- 
vass, and that, as a rule, religious news- 
papers refrained from bolstering the can- 
didates up by accounts of their piety. The 
Independent, after its experience with 
Wanamaker in 1888, ought to have been 
the last to prove an exception. 





The Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association says: ‘‘Let us all 
hope for the best, even if our industri- 
al enemies all the world over are to-day 
rejoicing with exceeding great joy.” 
Our industrial enemies, whoever they may 
be, are in fact keeping a profound si- 
lence, except in Canada, where they are 
saying that if the United States goes for 
lower tariffs, Canada must do the same. 
The truth is, that the nations of the conti- 
nent of Europe are dominated by protec- 
tionists. Instead of being rejoiced by the 
prospect of freer trade in this country, 
they are afraid of our example. Their 
governing classes are apprehensive that 
the people will compel them to follow 
suit and lower their tariffs also. For this 
reason they are exceedingly quiet, but 
are doing a great deal of thinking just 
the same. In England the manufacturers 
know perfectly well that the United States 
is their only prospective rival in the mar- 
kets of the world. Josepi Chamberlain told 
the assembled Cobdenites this fact at their 
Ship Hotel dinner nearly ten years ago, 
and he said then that he should look not 
without apprehension on the adoption of 
free trade by the United States. Since 
that time, and even longer, the public 
opinion of Great Britain has been, on the 
whole, either indifferent to our tariffs or 
hopeful that we would continue to wear 
our self-imposed fetters. Of course, 
particular trades have be: n injured by the 
McKinley Bill, but British opinion in the 
large sense has not in recent years favored 
tariff reform in this country. 


One result of the election, writ large 
enough for the dullest eye not to miss, is 
the perfect folly of supposing any longer 
that Federal oftice-holders are efficient 
electioneering agents, Never has the civil 
service been so openly used to further the 
election of a President as this present year. 
Nominated by office-holders, President 
Harrison was content to let his subordi- 
nates of every branch in the service neglect 
their duties and often violate the law in 
their strenuous efforts to keep themselves 
and him in office. All this served but to ac- 
celerate and emphasize his disastrous de- 
feat. On the lowest partisan grounds, the 
victorious Democrats ought now to extend 
the civil service laws as regards regulation 
both of appointment to office and politi- 
cal activity in it, 


The Republicans save Minnesota, but the 
only thing that prevented the State from 
keeping company with Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Indiana was the fact that the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor was an 
earnest and courageous tarilf-reformer— 
so earnest and courageous that in the 
Kiftieth Congress he voted against his 
party for the Mills Bill. This is the plat- 
form which Mr. Nelson made for himself 
in explaining his position as Congressman 
in 1888, and which alone reconciled the 
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people of Minnesota to his election as 
Governor in 1892: 

‘* In the face of the fact that so many of the 
barest necessaries of life are loaded down with 
the highest kind of tariff taxes, it makes me 
sick at heart to think that there are leading 
men on this side the Chamber who can find at 
this juncture, and under these circumstances, 
no other field for tax reduction than the inter- 
nal-revenue taxes on spirits and tebacco. 
Surely these things are not the diet on which 
the poor Jaboring man_ keeps his family. 
Worthbier, better, and juster, it seems to 
my mind, would it be to give our people—the 
toiling masses—-cheaper food, cheaper fuel, 
cheaper clothing, and cheaper she!ter; cheaper 
because released from the heavy and unneces a- 
ry bondage of bigh-tariff taxes. I wili put free 
sugar, free coa!, free salt, and free lumber 
against free whiskey and free tobacco under 
all circumstances, and so will the great mass 
of the American people.’’ 


The Herald's Valparaiso despatch says 
that there is ‘‘ great rejoicing in Chili over 
the election of Cleveland,” that “‘flags are 
flying from the residences of Americans,” 
and that the general hope is expressed that 
‘an American gentleman will be sent as 
Minister to Chili.” 
ing at Buenos Ayres, where it is main 
tained that ‘‘ Harrison's defeat means a 
conciliatory policy towards the South 
American republics.” Of course we know 
that all true patriots ought to hang their 
heads in shame and humiliation when 
foreign countries admire us, and still we 
think there are extenuating circumstances 
in the case of these South Americans. 
They have no intention of everlastingly 
ruining us by dumping their cheap goods 
on our shores; what they want to sell us is 
the raw materials which will enable us 
to do the dumping on other people. More- 
over, the Republicans have cautiously ad- 


It also reports rejoice 


mitted that we can trade with South 
America without being guilty of more 


than one or two of the seven deadly sins. 
Thus there is reason to hope that the 
present happiness of Chili and Argentina 


may be regarded by us with something 
less than that keen sense of abasement 


and alarm which we are bound to feel 
whenever our public acts are approved by 
any of our natural enemies. 


M. de Varigny, a well-known French 
publicist, has an article in the last number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes on ‘‘Politi- 
cal Life in the United States” which con- 
tains a great deal of interesting matter. 
But the most entertaining passage is that 
which gives an account of the part Dr. 


Burchard played in the campaign of 
1884. After speaking of the enormous 


circulation of campaign documents which 
takes place in a Presidential canvass, 


he quotes the observations thereon of 
an “agent électoral expérimente,” who 
told him that the way in which for 


the most part the contents of these docu- 
ments reached the voters was through the 
speeches of the stump orators, as people had 
not time toreadthem. ‘ Of alithese pub 
lications,” he said, ‘‘the only ones which 
tell those which in a brief, 
form sum up the arguments most easily 


are concise 
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understood by the masses.” Then, says M. 
de Varigny: 

‘* He cited asa model of this sort of docu 
ment a card of which some millions of copies 
were printed in the iast Presidential! campaign. 
It was the work of the Reverend Burchard, 
and contained only three words—‘ um Ro 
manism Rebellion.’ It was profusely dis 
tributed on the Sunday before election, at the 
close of divine service; it was posted cn the 
wallsand slipped under all the doors. The elec- 
tion took place the following Tuesday, and this 
card, launched at the last moment by the R pub 
lican Committee presided over by Mr. Bisine, 
as it could not be answered for want of time, 
rallied to the Republican party a large numler 
of electors who till t en had not made up 
their minds, as it convinced them that tl 
election of a Democratic candiiate would 
sult in an increased consumpticn of ardent 
St} irits (accroissement de la mation 
des spirttueux), the predominance of Catholi 
cism, and a new war of * The 
Three Rs,’ said one of the party chiefs, ‘ gave 
us the victory in the Puritan States.’ ”’ 


re 
conse! 


secession, 


The World's Fair directors on Friday 
adopted a resolution favoring the opening 
of the gates on Sunday provided the ma 
chinery be not run, and allowing every 
nation to hold within the grounds such re 

They 
all the 


ligious services as it may desire. 
with great that 
nations of the earth have been invited to 
attend the Fair, it would be highly dis 
courteous and inhospitable to inform them 
that they cannot do on Sunday what they 
would do were they at home. 


say, force, 


as 


Further 
more, the resolution says: ‘‘ The closing 
of the gates on Sunday means that thou- 
sands of artisans and mechanics, to whom 
the Exhibition will be of inestimable ad 
vantage, will not be able to attend it.’ 
The directors also point out the desirabili 
ty of opening the gates on that day in 
order that visitors from different portions 
of the Union may meet socially at their 
State buildings. In order to accomplish all 
this, it will to the 
action taken by Congress at its last session 
making the Government appropriation 
contingent on Sunday closing, and there 
ought to be no question that this will be 
done. 


be necessary rescind 


Especial interest is shown in the trial for 
heresy of Prof. H. P. Smith 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, for the reason 
that itis justly regarded as an incident of 
the more famous Briggs case, with all its 
momentous implications for the Presby 
terian Church. Indeed, it is fair to infer 
that the Cincinnati Presbyterians design 
their trial to furnish at once an object-les 
son and a rebuke to the Presbytery of New 
York. When the latter dismissed the ca 
against Prof. Briggs a vear 
were nowhere more grievous 


ago, laments 
th 


ian in Cin- 


cinnati, the leaders of the denomi 
nation in that city fairly groaning 
over the poor showing made by the 


New Yorkers, and plainly intimating that 
if they could only get their hands on the 
accused professor, they would make short 
work of him. 


Prof. Smith's heresies are 
believed to be of a mild character, con 
sisting mostly of sympathy with Dr. 
Briggs, which he has so far defied the 





Cincinnati climate as toexpress, and of va 
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rious intimations that possibly the critics 
know more than the ecclesiastics about 
the literary problems connected with the 
Old Testament. It is already clear, how 
that be found guilty, the 
majority of the jury that is trying him 


ever, he will 


having already decided that way in ad 
vance of the evidence, and the result 
will no doubt be hailed as a prophesy 


of the fate that aw 
is there any doubt, 
the 


Nor 
Wwe suppose, that, in 


aits Prof. Boggs 


present temper of the Presbyterian 


Church, it would promptly decapitate the 


latter gentleman if it could immediately 
get his head on the block. But he has a 
far better chance than Prof. Smith to se 


cure delay, and thus perhaps win a decision 


eventually on the merits of the case, not 
on ignorant prejudice. He has a better 
jury to argue before, a case that isina 


better tactical position, and himself serves 


far heavier guns. It is understood that 
personally he is inditferent to the out 
come, but feels it his duty to make the 
stoutest tight possible in the interest of 
the liberal party in his church. His cer 
test is the main one, and Prof. Smith's 
case is only a skirmish 

The latest South American war sear 
has been traced to its irce, and the re 


Press in 


Associated 
pleasant situation. The 


sult leaves the an un 


rumor of anal 


liance between Pern and Argentina for 
the purpose of an immediate attack on 
Chili seems tirst to have found mentior 
in an irresponsible Chilian paper, from 


which it was copi o an English paper 





before the | 


published in ¢ Western Couric 

When the latter reached Panama, its 
article was reproduced in the Sfer 
and Herald of November 3. and a 
copy of the latter paper wes mailed 


to this city by the Panama agent of the 
Associated Press 
on the wires for 
in 


It was immedi: 





tely put 
in this 
One result was 


circulation, both 
and 


country Europe 
shown in the reports of the London mar- 
ket for November li bonds fell 
heavily, but recovered, closing !, percent. 
Now, be it remembered that the 
at 
reached 


‘Chilian 


lower 


rumor was least eighteen days old 
this city, and that a 
| cable is regularly working between this 
country Chili, 
| hint of the affair would have bcen cer 

| tain to in the if there- 


had been anything in it, and over which 


| when it 


and over which some 


come meantime 
a ten-word despatch of inquiry would have 
demonstrated the falsity of the 


But the Associated Press, with gross care- 


‘‘news.” 


lessness, swallowed the story, which was 
face, and without inves- 
tigation lent itself to an attack on South 
American credit. We that this 
was done unwittingly, with no stock-job- 
bing purpose; but it was certainly done in 


suspicious on its 


believe 


a most reckless manner, and ought to 


serve asa fresh warning against the be- 
setting sin of press associations, which is 
to wet some bit of sensational news regard 
less of the authenticity of it 
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THE THIRD STAGE OF OUR INDUS- 
TRIAL ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


Ir, as we believe, the elections of last 
week were not a revulsion—not a mere 
swinging of the pendulum—but a revolu- 
tion, Mr. Cleveland’s place in history is se- 
cure. The first revolution was that with 
which we associate the name and the fame 
of Washington as leader; the second was 
the abolition of slavery, for which Lincoln 
stands; and the third is that which gives 
us at last a prospect of attaining in- 
dustrial and commercial freedom—and 
this we owe undeniably to the courage 
and self-abnegation of Mr. MHarrison’s 
predecessor and successor. These great 
tides have followed in a natural order: it 
was necessary that the British yoke 
should be thrown off before we could rise 
up against the tyranny of the Slave 
Power, and that contest had to be dis- 
posed of before the lesser tyranny of Pro- 
tection could be attacked and brought to 
an end. We may, therefore, in our re- 
joicings over the defeat of the Republi- 
can party, properly bracket Lincoln with 
Cleveland as co-author of our present de- 
liverance—the one unconscious, the other 
conscious. As John Stuart Mill said, at 
the London breakfast to Mr. Garrison in 
1867: 


‘*The other lesson which it appears to me 
important to enforce, amongst the many that 
may be drawn from our friend’s life, is this: 
If you aim at something noble and succeed in 
it, you will generally find that you have suc- 
ceeded not in that alone. A hundred other 
good and noble things which you never 
dreamed of will have been accomplished by 
the way, and the more certainly the sharper 
and more agonizing has been the struggle 
which preceded the victory. The heart and 
mind of a nation are never stirred from their 
foundations without manifold good fruits. 
In the case of the great American contest, 
these fruits have been already great, and are 
daily becoming greater. The prejudices which 
be et every form of society—and of which 
there wasa plentiful crop in America—are ra- 
pidly melting away. The chains of proscrip- 
tion have been broken; it is not only the slave 
who has been freed—the mind of America has 
been emancipated. The whole intellect of the 
country has been set thinking about the fun- 
damental questions of society and government; 
and the new problems which have to be solved, 
and the new difficulties which have to be en- 
countered, are calling forth new activity of 
thought, and that great nation is saved, prob- 
ably for a long time to come, from the most 
formidable danger of a completely settled state 
of society and opinion—inte!lectual and moral 
stagnation.’’ 


Let any one reflect upon these words, 
and then remember how, four years ago, 
the opponents of a protective tariff were 
held up as un-American and even trea- 
sonable, how the very flag of their com- 
mon country was denied them by the Re- 
publicans, who seized it as their lawful 
badge, and how the autocracy of Speaker 
Reed, with the full assent of his party, 
suppressed debate, on the ground that the 
minority was sure to be outvoted in the 
end, and so had no rights which the majo- 


, 





rity was bound torespect. All this was in 
behalf of an ‘‘intellectual and moral 
stagnation ” such as we long ago saw re- 
tributively overtake the protection State 
par excellence, and which was bound to 
spread over the entire Union if the Repub- 
lican rule continued in force. It was pre- 
cisely this stagnation which the Compro- 
mise of 1850 was intended to secure on the 
subject of slavery, and against which the 
Free Soil and Republican parties were a 
protest. Every abolitionist, even the most 
mealy-mouthed doubter of the divine right 
of slavery, was branded as a traitor, and 
had no protection from the flag of his 
country if he ventured into the domain of 
slavery. The Northern conscience was to be 
hushed, the freedom of speech and of the 
press to be extinguished. As farasit could 
bring about these conditions—by social os- 
tracism and opprobrium, by insolent as- 
sumption of patriotism and philanthropy, 
and profuse charges of bribery by British 
gold—the Republican party became the di- 
rect heir of the Slave Power; while in the 
tariff it found an instrument of corrup- 
tion not inferior to slavery itself, for the 
shaping of legislation to maintain its hold 
and that of the protected interests on the 
Government. 

A hardly less curious paradox is that af- 
forded by the affinity of latter-day Repub- 
licanism for the Jeffersonian variety. 
Each was at enmity with commerce, and 
Jefferson's Embargo and Madison’s Non- 
Intercourse were effectually on a par with 
the McKinley Bill. In 1807 the planting 
interests of the West and South regarded 
the. merchant with suspicion and con- 
tempt. In our day, the manufacturing 
interests have fastened the same odium up- 
onhim. The Home Market is but another 
name for the Embargo. By-each, in the 
language of Josiah Quincy, a new writ 
was ‘‘ executed upon a whole people—not, 
indeed, the old monarchical writ of ne 
exeat regno, but a new Republican writ, 
ne exeat republica.” Our tariff laws have 
been framed on the assumption of essen- 
tial dishonesty in the trading community; 
and the attempt to force citizens to buy 
only native products has logically led to 
the puerility of condemning those who 
have chosen to go abroad to satisfy their 
personal wants. The protectionist oppo- 
sition to a copyright measure was, in the 
intellectual sphere, a revival of Non-Inter- 
course, with England in particular. 


The three revolutions of which we be- 
gan by speaking were all occasioned by 
restrictions upon industrial and commer- 
cial freedom. The author of the Stamp 
Act is reported to have told a visitor from 
the colonies that the object of it ‘‘ was not 
merely revenue, ‘but,’ said he, ‘you Ame. 
ricans have spread too much canvas upon 
the ocean.’” And Sabine says of the 
three-pence the pound duty on tea: ‘I 
must dissent from the common view of it. 
To me it was not, as it has been regarded, 
a question of taxation, but essentially, 
like all the others between the merchants 
and the Crown, one of commerce. The 





statements of Hutchinson, the debates in 
Parliament, and the State papers and the 
documents which I have examined, all go 
to prove that the object of the mother coun- 
try was mainly to break up the contraband 
trade of the colonial merchants with Hol- 
land and her possessions, and to give to 
her o@n East India Company the supply of 
the colonial markets.” 

‘*There were,’’ continues the same writer, 
‘*no less than twenty-nine laws which re- 
stricted and bound down colonial industry. 
Neither of these laws touched so much as the 
‘southwest side of a hair’ of an ‘ abstraction,’ 
and hardly one of them, until the passage of 
the Stamp Act, imposed a direct ‘tax.’ They 
were aimed at the North, and England lost 
the affection of the mercantile and maritime 
classes of the northern colonies full a genera- 
tion before she alienated the South. They for- 
bade the use of waterfa!ls, the erecting of ma- 
chinery, of looms and spindles, and the working 
of wood and iron; they set the King’s arrow 
upon trees that rotted in the forest; they shut 
out markets for boards and fish, and seized 
sugar and molasses and the vessels in which 
these articles were carried, and they defined 
the limitless ocean as but a narrow pathway 
to such of the lands that it embosoms as wore 
the British flag. To me, then, the great object 
of the Revolution was to release LABOR from 
these restrictions. For:a higher or 
holier purpose than this, men have never ex- 
pended their money or poured out their life- 
blood in battle !”’ 

This is a perfect picture of Protection, 
which, while it pretends to call industries 
into life, taxes others out of existence by 
the same act, forbids others to come into 
being, and then determines arbitrarily 
the direction of commerce and the spread 
of canvas upon the ocean. It is the 
Quays, the McKinleys, the Shermans, and 
the Reeds who have shaken in our faces 
the fetters of the British Navigation Act 
and the Laws of Trade, and called upon 
us to fall down and worship them as 
the only patriotic and American policy. 
Finally, the antagonism of slavery to indus- 
trial freedom is too obvious to need dwell- 
ing upon. So those three typical emanci- 
pators, Washington, Lincoln, and Cleve- 
land, were all moving on one grand line 
—towards the perfection of individual 
liberty, self-government, and unshackled 
interchange with all the nations of the 
earth. 








THE NEED OF PROMPT ACTION. 


In the ordinary course of things, the Con- 
gress which was elected on Tuesday week 
would not meet until a year from next 
December. This is, even under ordinary 
circumstances, a defect in our system 
which has long been recognized. It is un- 
fortunate that there should ever be a year 
of interval between the formal expression 
of the popular judgment on public affairs 
and its embodiment in legislation. This is 
true even when the majority in the new 
Congress is of the same political complexion 
as the old one. That the representative, or 
agent, after he has received his instruc- 
tions, should get promptly to his work, is 
a good rule of politics no less than of busi- 
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ness, and is recognized as such in all con- 
stitutions but the Federal. 

But the circumstances under which the 
Fifty-third Congress will meet are by no 
means ordinary. The electors have de- 
manded a complete change in the fiscal 
policy of the country, and have emphasized 
the demand by making a complete change 
in all branches of the Government. The 
election of 1890 could hardly be called any- 
thing more than expression of disapproval 
of the McKinley Bill, because it left the 
Senate and the Presidency in the hands 
of the authors and promoters of the bill. 
But last week the voters did not con 
fine themselves to rebuking the Republi- 
cans. They put the Democrats in their 
place, charging them with the power and 
responsibility of justifying in practice 
their criticisms of Republican policy. 
In other words, the duty is now imposed 
on the Democrats of revising the tariff in 
such a way as to promote and not to in- 
jure the industries of the country, and at 
the same time to put the necessaries and 
comforts of life within easier reach of the 
mass of the people. This means that they 
are not only pledged but ordered to make 
a great many changes in the duties impos- 
ed by the McKinley Bill. These changes 
being sure to come, it is of the last im- 
portance to the business world to know 
as soon as possible what they are to be, 
and when they are to take effect, in order 
to enable traders and manufacturers to 
make their plans for the future. Nothing 
could be more injurious to the industry 
and trade of the country, and nothing 
more injurious also to the Democratic par- 
ty, than uncertainty, lasting from now 
to December, 1893, because uncertainty 
about the future in the commercial world 
means always great depression, and un- 
certainty caused by failure to legislate is 
just as serious as uncertainty caused 
by legislation. In fact, a Democratic Con- 
gress which met after keeping the busi- 
ness world in suspense for a year, would 
be discredited in the public eye from the 
outset. 


We are speaking now on the assumption 
that the Senate will not between now and 
March 4, 1893, take in good part the warn- 
ing which the elections have given, and 
pass the five tariff bills which were sent 
up from the House last spring, and 
which are now before them, namely— 
the bills putting wool on the free list, and 
reducing the duties on woollen goods; put- 
ting binding-twine, cotton ties, and cot 
ton bagging,as also machinery for making 
cotton bagging, on the free list; repealing 
duties on silver-lead ore and tin plate. There 
was also a bill restricting the amount of 
wearing apparel which individuals may 
bring into the country to $100, which the 
House also sent up, but it seems to have 
been a concession to the Weaverites, 
rather than a serious proposal from serious 
statesmen. Measures of this sort, in which 
Custom-house officers are charged with 
the appraisal of the clothes in a citizen's 
trunk, to see whether he has more than 
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the necessary covering for his nakedness, 
are worthier of ignorant fanatics like Me 

Kinley than sober-minded modern legislat 

ors. The Democratic tinancial policy should 
be in all such things large-minded, liberal, 
and modern, rather than petty, vexatious, 
and mediwval. The enlightened way to 
cut down the supply of clothing which 
people bring home from Europe is to 
make it no longer worth their while to 
get it abroad, by improving the quality 
of American goods. If American tailors 
want protection, the true way to get 
it is by insisting on cheap wool and 
good cloth, which is the result of cheap 
wool, and not by stripping their fellow 

citizens on the wharf to see whether they 
have got ten dollars’ worth more clothing 
than the American Republic can stand in 
the four hundredth year of the discovery 
of the country. 

If the majority of the Senate 
wise, they would promptly bow to the po- 
pular will and pass these bills at once. 
Possibly they are wise enough, for the Re 


were 


publicans have a majority of only six, 
and it is by nomeans improbable that these 
six have been sufficiently impressed by the 
popular verdict to bow to it, and indicate 
their submission by doing promptly what 
they know will be done two or three 
months later by their successors. But 
whether they do or not, we hold that it is 
for the highest interest of the country, as 
well as of the Democratic party, that 
Mr. Cleveland should call a special ses 
sion of the new Congress as soon as 
possible after his inauguration, and set 
them to work diligently on the taritf. 
They would be able to give their whole 
time to it, because they would have 
no appropriation bills to discuss or pass, 
or any other imperative business to attend 
to. If one-half what the Democratic 
orators and writers have been say- 
ing about the McKinley Bill be true, 
it is almost a crime to leave it 
untouched on the statute book one week 
longer than is absolutely necessary. The 
Democratic party cannot afford to hang 
fire over it, now that it has got hold 
of it. Prompt repeal of it, or prompt 
modification of it, is what the  busi- 
ness interests of the country call for, 
and in this we are sure Republican 
and Democratic business men are of one 
mind. 


SILVER LEGISLATION. 


AMONG the subjects calling for early at- 
tention in Congress is the everlasting sil 
ver question. Fortunately there is no 
longer any doubt what the initial step 
should be. The first clause of the silver 
resolution adopted by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention calls for the repeal of 
the so-called Sherman Act of July 14, 1890. 
The resolution is in these words: 


**Sec. 7. We denounce the Republican legis- 
lation known as the Sherman Act of 1890 as 
a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibili 
ties of danger in the future which should make 
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all of its supporters, as well as its author, 


anxious for iis speedy repea 


It cannot be affirmed that this resolu 
tion was passed without due considera 
tion, since more time was spent on the 
silver question by the platform makers 
than upon all other subjects together. If 
there ever was a mandate given clearly 
and unmistakably by a political party to 
its representatives in Congress, if Is em 
braced in the words here quoted. It should 
be added, too, that while there was much 
difference of opinion on other branches of 
the money question at Chicago, there was 
none as to this so-called Sherman Law 
Everybody was in favor of killing that 
the first thing, without benetit of clergy 
What has happened since the Convention 
adjourned ? 
went over straightway to the Weaver 


rhe silver men of all degrees 
faction. They separated themselves from 
both the other parties, and put electoral 
and State tickets in the field wherever 
they thought they had a chance to win, 
and in many places where they knew they 
had no chance. In our opinion, they are 
Their 
’ their 
They have the same rights 


a good riddance to both parties 


room is by far better than 
company 
as other people, of course. It 1s entirely 


proper that they should advocate the 
policies they prefer and get as many votes 
as they can. We would not curtail their 
political privileges in the smailest degree. 
But we consider it one of the most fortu 
nate results of this campaign that the 
‘flock by them 


instead of exercising an intluence 


Populists will hereafter 
selves,” 
out of all proportion to their importance 
upon both the other parties We now 


know just what they amount to. They 


have mustered about 27 electoral votes 
out of 444, and this is really an overesti 
mate of their strength, since they were 
helped to the greater part of these votes 
by the Democratic organization. <A fairer 
estimate is furnished by their strength in 
the new Congress, where they will have 13 
members in a total of 356 

We presume that the Republicans will 
now cease playing with edged tools in order 
to get the votes of the mining camps 
(which they brought prematurely into the 
Union), seeing how grievously they have 
been disappointed by them in the recent 
election. There is no reason on that 
side of the house why the Sherman 
Law should remain on the statute book, 
especially since Mr. Sherman himself has 
declared his willingness, if not his wish, 
to have it repealed. Hereafter both par- 
ties are at liberty to look upon the pur- 
chase of seven tons of silver bullion per 
day as the share of protection awarded to 
the mine-owners—as an offset to the Mc- 
Kinley Bill. There is nothing else in it 
now; and since McKinleyism has been so 
badly knocked out that some of its most 
devoted advocates admit that the country 
has condemned it, there is no reason why 
this bounty to the silver-producers should 
be continued any longer. 
It is clear, therefore, that there are no 
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political reasons for continuing to accumu- 
late silver bullion. Not even the senti- 
mental reasons clustering around the 
‘‘dollar of the fathers” remain, since the 
coinage of these dollars has been stopped. 
The public mind is now in a mood, perhaps, 
to take a more comprehensive view than 
before of the economical bearings of the 
problem. The simple fact is that if we 
need more money, we can supply our 
deficiency with gold just as easily as with 
silver. Suppose that we take the present 
Sherman Law and substitute the word 
gold for silver wherever it occurs, mak- 
ing the proper change in the number of 
ounces purchased. The equivalent of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver at our coinage 
ratio of 16 to 1 is approximately 281,000 
ounces of gold. Now, if we amend the 
Sherman Law so as to provide that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase 
281,000 ounces of gold each month, 
at a price not exceeding one dollar for 
25 8-10 grains, of standard fineness, and to 
issue, in payment for such purchases of 
gold bullion, Treasury notes of the United 
States, which notes shall be redeemable on 
demand in coin at the Treasury of the 
United States or at the office of any assist- 
ant treasurer, and the said notes shall be 
legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, etc., such a law will give us every- 
thing in the way of additional currency 
that we get under the Sherman Silver 
Law. There is nobody so dull that 
he cannot see that. But such a law 
would do much more. It would restore 
confidence. It would remove every cloud 
from the business horizon. It would re- 
establish our credit abroad and turn the 
stream of capital once more in our direc- 
tion, and this would accomplish more in 
the way of reviving business than any- 
thing else that Congress could possibly do. 
In addition to this it would remove the 
present embarrassment of the Treasury in 
redeeming its outstanding Treasury notes 
in gold, since the gold would be on hand 
all the time. 

Simply stopping the purchase of silver 
bullion would have the same effect as 
making the suggested change in the phra- 
seology of the law. Gold would flow in to 
the extent that it was needed, in obedi- 
ence to an economic law older than any 
recorded history; and the mode of get 
ting it into the form of paper currency 
would not be at all complicated. It would 
only be necessary to take it to the Treasury 
either as coin or as bullion, and ask 
for gold certificates. It is true that the 
law at present does not allow the issue 
of gold certificates smaller than $20. But 
that is oniy a mechanical difficulty. A 
law of ten lines authorizing the issue of 
gold certificates of the same denomina- 
tions as silver certificates would cure that 
defect. Perhaps the public would not be 
able to see the operation of this natural 
law so readily as that of a statute law pro- 
viding for the regular purchase of gold 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
therefor. We hope that some member of 


Congress will move the repeal of the 
Sherman Law, or such an amendment 
of it as is here suggested, as soon as 
Congress meets. 








SECRET VOTING. 


CAREFUL observers in both parties are 
agreed in saying that a powerful factor in 
the political revolution of November 8 
was the secret-ballot system. It had its 
first trial in a Presidential election in thir- 
ty-five States,including all those in which 
the most striking changes appeared—Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, and California. Of these seven 
States, New York and Connecticut have 
laws which are very defective applications 
of the Australian system, being filled with 
makeshift devices concocted by the ene- 
mies of a really secret ballot. The other 
five States have much better laws, which 
secure an absolutely secret ballot, free 
from the confusing annoyances caused by 
the separate ballots of the New York law 
and the envelope and other slipshod con- 
trivances of the Connecticut law. But 
even the poorest of the laws gave a de- 
gree of secrecy to the voting which was 
sufficient to check, if it did not abolish 
completely, two practices which have 
heretofore had great influence in Presiden- 
tial elections—bribery and intimidation. 

In regard to the effect upon bribery, it 
is evident from complaints which have 
been heard since election that this will be 
more apparent in the future than it is at 
present. Open confession has been made 
in several States, including New York, In- 
diana, and Connecticut, by the men who of- 
fered the bribes, that the returns convince 
them that the men accepting the bribes did 
not keep their bargain when they got into 
the secret voting-booths. Capital is prover- 
bially ‘‘sensitive,” and it has always been 
timid about buying a pig ina poke. If 
the result this year has made it ap- 
parent that a bribed voter who marks 
his ballot in secret cannot be trusted 
bto vote as he is bribed, ‘investment 
of funds in that direction will be 
greatly diminished in the future. So 
high an authority as the most religious 
Republican editor in the world, Col. El- 
liott F. Shepard, has decreed that it is 
very wicked to buy votes which you 
pare not certain will be delivered. Buy- 
ing votes under the most favorable con- 
ditions has always been an expensive 
business, chiefly because so large a per- 
centage of the money clings to the dirty 
fingers through which it must pass before 
it reaches the ‘‘floater ” or other person 
whose vote it is to buy. If now, after he 
has been reached, he fails to keep his bar- 
gain, the business will soon be abandoned 
as utterly impracticable. 3 

We are inclined to think that in the late 
election the failure of bribery had less in- 
fluence on the result than the utter aboli- 
tion of intimidation caused. On this point 
there is evidence from all quarters. An 





observer in Connecticut, in a recent letter 





to the Evening Post, gave some very 
interesting information about that State. 
He said that the canvasses taken in ad- 
vance by the committees of both parties 
deceived both, chiefly because the em- 
ployees in various kinds of manufactories 
gave false reports of their political in- 
clinations. In one largeshop the workmen 
assured the Republican pollman that , 
every man of them would vote Republi- 
can, and they all marched in a Republi- 
can industrial parade on the Saturday be- 
fore election, yet the returns show that at 
least three-fourths of them must have voted 
for Cleveland. Similar reports come from 
Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin. This is only 
one of the salutary effects of the secret 
system which were claimed for it in ad- 
vance, Thousands of workmen in the 
protected industries of the country went 
to the polls for the first time this year as 
free men, able to cast their ballots as they 
wished to cast them, and not in obedience 
to the orders of their employers, whose 
agents stood at the polls to see that those 
orders were obeyed. Threats to deprive 
them of employment if they voted as their 
employers forbade were of no avail, for 
their employers could not discover how 
they voted. 

Other voters who were made free by the 7 
new system were clerks who have _hither- 
to feared their employers’ disfavor in case 
of voting in opposition to them, and long- 
time party men who wished to break 
away from their associates, but dreaded 
the ridicule and obloquy which were cer- 
tain to follow if they did so openly. The 
returns in Ohio, I!linois, and Wisconsin 
are eloquent evidence of the welcome 
shield which the new system afforded to 
thousands of weary Republicans in those 
States. -They were the ‘‘silent voters ” 
upon whom both parties placed so much 
hope, and whose defection -gave the Re- 
publican party the shock from which it 
will not recover for many years, possibly 
not at all. As the workingmen of the 
land were relieved from the bondage of 
their employers by the secret ballot, so 
these men were delivered by it from the 
bondage of party. 

These are great and beneficent triumphs 
for the new system, but there is another 
which in importance to the highest wel- 
fare of the republic easily surpasses them. 
By placing an additional and nearly 
insurmountable barrier to the effective 
use of money in elections, the new system 
goes a long way towards abolishing the 
raising of money in great sums for poli- 7 
tical purposes. We do not mean to say 
that entire abolition has been accom- 
plished, and that no further legislation 
against it is necessary. On the contrary, 
we think corrupt-practices legislation of 
the most stringent character is the impe- 
rative need of the hour everywhere. But 
what the first trial of the new sys- 
tem in a Presidential election demon- 
strated was that great funds, such as 
the Republicans were known to have at 
their disposal, were powerless to save the 
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party from defeat in any State in which 
the effort was made. This failure of the 
money to accomplish the object for which 
it was contributed will make it extremely 
difficult to collect a large fund in the fu- 
ture. Nocontributor to this year’s Republi- 
can fund can say, asthe protected manu 

facturer of Connecticut said a few months 
ago, when asked if he intended to contri- 
bute as liberally in 1892 as he had done in 
1888: ‘‘ Well, why shouldn’t I? I got back 
under the McKinley Bill every penny that 
I put in four years ago.” There will be no 
McKinley reservoir of this kind to draw 
from to replenish the void created by this 
year’s contributions, and that fact of itself 
will discourage future giving. 

We are firmly convinced that the great- 
est menace which hung over the country 
from the use of enormous sums of money 
in elections passed away when the protec- 
tive system met its doom last week. No 
such abundant source of ‘‘boodle” will ever 
be found again. If the Republicans do not 
invest large sums in the elections, for the 
simple reason that they can buy nothing 
more in them, it will not be necessary 
for the Democrats to raise large funds 
to counteract them, and both parties will 
henceforth rely less upon bribery, di 
rect and indirect, to carry the day. Then, 
too, the breaking down of the Repub 


lican party in its greatest strongholds 


so increases the number of doubtful 
States that no campaign fund could 
ever be raised which would be ade- 


quate for the purchase of enough votes to 
secure success. At the same time, 
ought to enact laws which will make all 
use of money for corrupt purposes as im- 
possible here as it is in England. We 
ought not to rest content with lessening 
the evil, but ought to destroy it root and 
branch. 


we 


AN INSTRUCTIVE COMPARISON. 
A VERY instructive article from the pen 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain appeared 
inthe November Forum on ‘Municipal 
Institutions in America and England,” 
but, owing to the absorption of the 
public mind in the canvass, has received 
far less attention than it merits. 
devoted to a comparison of the municipal 
government of Boston—probably, on the 
whole, the best governed of our American 
cities—with that of 


It was 


Birmingham, Eng 


land, this Jast being a  municipali 
ty which owes to Mr. Chamberlain 


alarge part of its excellent administra- 
tion. In June, 189), Mr. Julian Ralph 
gave an account of this administration in 
Harper's Monthly, under the heading, 
‘The Best Governed City in the World,” 
and we noticed the article at the time. 
Mr. Chamberlain himself describes Bir 
mingham of to-day as follows, and cer- 
tainly no one who knows the city will ac 
cuse him of exaggeration: 

‘*The corporation came into existence in 
1838 and has only gradually attained its pre 
sent importance. During little over half a 
and 


Century the town has be n transformed 
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ennobled, Formerly it was badly lighted, 


imperfectly guarded, and only partially 


drained; there were few public buildings 
and few important streets. The paving 
was defective; the ceinsing and = wa- 
tering imperfectly performed; no _ provi- 
sion at ali existed for the recreation or the 
culture of the artisan classes. Birmingham, 
in fact, was an overgrown village with the 


But now great 
public edifices not unworthy of the importance 


population of a great town. 


of a midiand metropolis have risen on every 
side, Wide arteries of communication have 


been opened up. Rookeries and squalid courts 


have given way to fine streets and open 
places. The roa’s are well paved, well 
kept, well lighted, and well cleansed. 


The whole sewerage of the town has Leen re- 
modelled, and the health of the people is cared 
for by efficient Baths 


and wash-hcuses are provided at a nom nal 


sanilary 


Inspectors. 


Free libraries and museums 
all the 


-chool of art, together with fa- 


cost to the users. 


of artare open to inbabitants; free 
schools and a 
cilities for technical struction, are provided 
for their « not 


gotten, an ss than ten parks and re- 


ducation. Reereation is for 


i not k 
creation grounds are now maintained by the 


Corporation. New Assize Courts and Courts 


of Justice have been built. The police force 
and tire brigade are kept in the bizhest state 
of efliciency; while the great monopolies of 


vas and water have passed into the hands of 
the representatives of the whole ccmmunity, 
who have also acquired the tramways and 
I roads 


have thus retained ‘ull control over the 


of the city. 

The population of the two cities is about 
the same, Boston 448,000, Birmingham 430, 
000. For the purposes of a comparison of 
the cost of municipal administration, Mr. 
Chamberlain assumes that they are al- 
so on an cquality in the matter of effti- 
The which 
item by item, what each city pays for mu 
nicipal purposes, is too long for quotation. 
The result is that the expe nditure of Boston 


ciency. table in he shows, 


for strictly municipal purposes, leaving out 
schools, poor relief, and in Birmingham 
schools, lunatic asylums, and Poor Law, 
is more than six times as great as that of 
Birmingham. That is, Boston spends over 
$10,194 000 and $1,665,000 
Going to the last census for reports of the 
expenditure of other American cities, he 
finds that the Birming 
ham is little more than one-fourth of the 
average of one hundred American cities, 
small and great Taking these 
appears that 
resident in one of the 
American great cities pays from 15 to 30 
per cent. of his income in municipal tax- 
ation, the average English 
cities pays only from 2!, to5 per cent. 

What is the reason of this difference ? 
The answer which will rise most readily to 
American lips is that in American munici 
palities the suffrage is so widely extended 


Birmingham 
expenditure of 


together. 
figures as a_ basis, it 
} 


while the average 


resident in 


that the taxing power is in the hands of a 
body of persons who either do not pay 
taxes, think not, which 
amounts to very much the ssme thing. 
Mr. Chamberlain meets this by showing 
that Boston is no worse off in this respect 
than Birmingham In Birmingham all 
rate payers, both male and female, vote at 


or they do 








municipal elections, and in 1591 the num 
ber of registered voters there was 88,156, 


with 
73,000 ; 
government 


and in Boston the year before, 
only a male franchise, it 
so that the Birmingham 
has really a wider popular basis. 
it true that government 
enjoys exemption from the influence of 
politics any more than Boston. He says 


was 


Nor is 
Birmingham 


the local elections are generally conducted 
on party lines and the oftices filled with 
party men. 
officers, except the May or, 


But the elected municipal 
hardly ever 
receive salaries, and no property quali 
fication is required for a seat in the 
Municipal Council, which contains several 
workingmen. He then makes the follow- 
ing statement, which we believe to be 
literally true not only of Birmingham but 
of all or nearly all English cities similarly 
governed, but which will be read with 
amazement \ great 
many good people in New York, so far 


and incredulity by a 


away from healthy municipal life have we 
drifted 
“Although, as has been stated, political 


considerations exercise at weight in deter- 


mining the composition of the Council, they 


ought never to be allowed—and 


asa Maller « 


fact they very seldom are al_owed—to have the 


slizhtest force in the election of the permanent 


ofticia's or the day workmen employed by the 


Corporation. For nearly sixty years the great 


majority of the Town Council of Birmingham 


lave been and 
during 


Liberals and Radica's, yet 
the greater part of that 
f the high officials have been 


All the hi 


uncil itself, 


rity o menibers 
her offi- 
The 

} 


nted by the COuncillors 


of the Conservative party. 

cials are appointed by the ( 
minor officials are appo 
of the several departmy 


and the d 


nts ani confirmed by 


the Council; av workmen, cither by 





the Councillors or more generally by the per- 
manent heads of the departments. When a 
new officia! bas to be elected, no questions are 


and no in- 
tolerated 


asked as to his political 


wou'd aft 


opinions, 


terference rwardis be 


with his exercise of electoral privile zes. 
It is an unwritten law that no paid 
official shall take an active part in 


political contests. He is expected to refrain 
from the platform and the press in relation to 
such controversial matters, but his private 
opinions and his votes are matters exclusively 
if he 
and faithfully, he 
remains in office for life, or till his resignation; 
with the protab lity that if he is disqualified 
by age or infirmities, he will receive a pension 
proportioned to his salary and the length of 
his service. In Birmingham, the town clerk 
receives a salary which, with allowances, 
amounts to £2,200 per annum, the city sur- 
veyor £1,400, the city treasurer £1,050, the 
chief of police £920, the medical officer of 
health £1,000, the engineers of the Gas De- 
partment have £1,200 and £1,050 respectively, 
the chief engineer of the Water Depart- 
ment £1,200, and the secretaries of the 
Gas and Water Departments £1,250 and 
£750 respeciively. These gentlemen, with all 
the other permanent officials, are expected to 
give their whole working time to the corpora- 
tion and not to engage in any other occupa- 
tion. Some of them have been more than 
thirty years in its service. ‘hey have grown 
with its growth and remained at their posts 


while the composition of the Council bas 


his own discretion. Once chosen, 


ior 
discharges his duties well 


2 age 


oN Si 


apn renee 





silat 


changed many times, always enjoying the full 
confidence of their successive employers.’’ 


Were a reformer to suggest the adop- 
tion of such a system in New York, he 
would excite nearly as much merriment as 
if he were to suggest in a Sioux village the 
wearing of evening dress at supper in the 
tepees. He would be set apart as a dream- 
er or visionary, who ought. to be treated 
kindly on account of the purity of his mo- 
tives, but strictly forbidden to exercise 
any influence in municipal affairs, were 
he, like Mr. Chamberlain, to keep on say- 
ing, that 
‘*the idea that paid mfinicipal office should 
be the sport of successful politicians is utterly 
abhorrent. The personal honor, the trust- 
worthiness, and the fidelity to their engage- 
ments of the permanent official service—whe- 
ther in the departments of State or in the mu- 
nicipal administrations of the country—are a 
national possession, and a source of pride and 
satisfaction to all who are interested in 
the welfare of our institutions. To substi- 
tute for such a class—so distinguished, so 
faithful, and so absolutely honest and incor- 
ruptible—a number of casual occupants of 
posts for which they have no sufficient qualifi- 
cation—political cadgers and hangers-on, 
with no real love for their work—with no am- 
bition to distinguish themselves in it and only 
anxious to fill theiis pockets in the shortest 
possible time before they give place to a new 
swarm of the same breed—would be a disas- 
trous revolution, and would, in the opinion of 
every public man in this country, be the cer- 
tain precursor of inefficiency, corruption, and 
extravagance in our national artd local admi- 
nistration.’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain adds: 

“*If ever the principles of action should 
change—ifgthe best men should be so occupied 
with their own fortunes that they should leave 
the care of the commonwealth to those who 
willsee in this duty only an opportunity for 
plunder—if office is sought, not for the good 
which can be done, but for the political pa- 
tronage it may afford—if paid officials lose their 
pride in their work and their loyalty to the 
public that employs them—if incapacity is 
overlooked and corruption is condoned—then, 
if these things happen, the dignity, the effi- 
ciency, and the economy of our public service 
will all disappear, and the institution of local 
government, so long our pride and our glory, 
will be discredited in the eyes of the people 
and will become a by-word and a reproach.’’ 

Now, this is exactly what has happened 
to ushere. The institution of local gov- 
ernment is a ‘‘ by-word and a reproach ” 
among us, but we do not seem to mind it 
a bit. Any foreigner who heard the 
current talk about our municipality in 
New York to-day might safely conclude 
that this was the kind of local gov- 
ernment we liked, and that, like Mc- 
Kinley, whose greatness lies in being 
hated by the human race, we were never 
80 municipally happy as when our muni- 
cipal arrangements brought on us the 
scorn or pity of the civilized world. 


\R. GLADSTONE’S OXFORD LECTURE, 


OxFORD, October 29, 1892, 
For the first time in ten years, the Oxford 
uudergraduate has been allowed to monopo- 
lize the gallery of the Sheldonian"! heatre with- 
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out the taming interjection of “lady-proc- 
tors.” ‘The occasion Was a memorable one for 
many reasons, quite apart from the seemly 
bearing of such undergraduates as were lucky 
enough to survive in the scramble for seats. 
Crowds began to obstruct the streets near the 
theatre as early as eleven o’clock on Monday 
last; Mr. Gladstone began his lecture on “ Me- 
dizval Universities” at half-past two. His 
magnificent voice cast its wonder-working spell 
upon bis hearers from the very beginning, 
and, although the academic manner of his de- 
livery kept his eye for the greater part of the 
time closely fixed upon his MS, ,the compelling 
power of his personality dominated the assem- 
bled University, even when a well-considered 
allusion to Lord Salisbury brought down the 
house, Before he began speaking, and when 
the lecture closed at the end of an bour and 
a half, there was unbounded enthusiasm and 
limitless applause, but the thrill of these mo- 
ments was not so great as to prevent bis audi- 
tors from perceiving upon him certain marks 
of flagging vigor which they forgot while lis- 
tening to the “old man eloquent.” In fact, 
at the moment when, dispensing with the tire- 
some formality of a vote of thanks, the Premier 
turned slowly and issued forth alone through 
the large doors thrown open directly bebind 
him, it was difficult to remember that the 
Vice-Chancellor would shurtly join him, for 
there was a sudden lull which hushed.all plau- 
dits while the picture of his depariure seemed 
to prefigure what, in the ccurse of nature, 
may happen to us with him any day. 

‘Lhat part of the lecture which dealt specifi- 
cally with medieval universities was unavoida- 
bly somewhat bare of tbe speaker’s character- 
istic eloquence, for the very reason that ‘he 
had been conscientious in bis study of the tech- 
nical points involved. ‘this careful prepara- 
tion was shown in his account of the meaning 
of “studium generale” and “universitas”: 
the former “did not so much signify the ex- 
tension of the studies pursued as the central 
and not merely local character of the estab- 
lishment”; the latter “meant not a high teach- 
ing institute, but a union of persons for given 
purposes regularly organized—that is to say, a 
guild or corporation.” When applied to what 
we now call a university, tlie proper sense of 
“universitas” was “the combination into one 
regulated body of the teachers and the scho- 
lars.” Only a word or two was given to vari- 
ous Italian universities, to Charlemagne, and 
to Alfred, ‘he beginnings of Oxford were 
definitively fixed not earlier than the twelfth 
century, a period when Faris easily held the 
“prior principalitas,” which did not pass over 
to Oxford until the fourteenth century, al- 
though, as early as 1252,Ox!ord began to hold 
its own. In claiming for Oxford Alexan- 
der of Hales, the ‘‘ Doctor irrefragabilis,” 
Mr. Gladstone is believed by competent per- 
sons to have erred; but he certainly made 
rather too little than too much of the gene- 
ral superiority of his own University over 
that of Paris during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. No one will quarrel, however, with this 
understatement, for the lecturer was most 
acute and most lucid in pointing out the cause 
of Oxford’s greatness at this period—the deci- 
sive and exceptional influence of that order 
whose founder, St. Francis, had done every- 
thing to hold himself and his followers aloof 
from academic life. Mr. Gladstone might have 
pointed out that Devorguilla, when in 1282 she 
organized Balliol Coliege, made of it practical- 
ly a Franciscan institution, and he might have 
quoted Father Ehrle to the effect that in the 
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fourteenth century Oxford became the centre 


of resistance on the part of minorites and se- 
culars to the Dominican attempt, disastrously 
triumphant elsewhere, to displace the Augus- 
tinized Plato of the fathers of the Church by 
putting in bis stead the Christianized Aristotle 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. With the year 1400 
closed this “golden age of Oxford,” said the 
lecturer, “and there is no subsequent time at 
which we can consistently with historic fideli- 
ty claim on her behalf a position so command- 
ing.” 

During the fifteenth century there was a 
falling off in material resources due to the 
greed of monasteries and the havocs of civil 
wars, and a hampering of the free traditions 
left by Ockbam and his predecessors, which 
was due to stringent measures against Lollard- 
ism. Stiil, Erasmus was enthusiastic in praise 
of Oxford and Cambridge as he found them 
in 1500, and Oxford was then still superior to 
Cambridge, having to boast of Selling, Lin- 
acre, Colet, and Sir Thomas More. But in 
this and many other respects the sixteenth cen- 
tury marked an entire change. it was not an 
academic age, but such academic activity as 
its fierce polemics allowed was in Cambridge 
and notin Oxford. ‘ihe Reformation belonged 
to Cambridge, ‘‘where it had its real commence- 
ment.” At this point a chbaracteristically 
phrased allusion was made to Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer: “The three famous prelates 
who have been monumentally commemorated 
in Oxford for reasons other than academic, 
were Cambridge men.” These words had, as 
they probably were intended to bave, the effect 
of an anti-climax upon the audience, who ex- 
pected either some moving allusion to the mar- 
tyred bishops, or an utterance touching the re- 
cent refusal of a monument to Cardinal New- 
man in Oxford. 

In the sixteenth century “the deepest and 
most vital influences within the two universi- 
ties respectively were addressed at Oxford to 
the making of recusants, and at Cambridge 
to the production of Zwinglians and Calvin- 
ists.” Oxford was on the losing side, and 
hence the Elizabethan bishops were for the 
most part Cambridge men. Many theologians 
were summoned from abroad, as if to give 
tangible proof of academical incomp¢tency at 
home. The lecturer then sketched the quieter 
days of the seventeenth century, “the best 
which the universities had known since the 
time of Erasmus.” Oxford founded the Royal 
Society, and Cambridge bad its renowned 
school of Platonists, Whichcote, Cudworth, 
John Smith, and Henry More. The Anglican 
divines of this century were “probably to a 
man reared within the universities,” but tbe 
larger and weightier work was done by Cam- 
bridge men, Taking the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries together, Cambridge con- 
fronts her ancient rival with Bacon, Milton, 
and Newton, “names before which we can 
only bow.” Milton’s name suggested that un- 
til the close of the last century, Oxford had 
made hardly an appreciable contribution “to 
the noble list of English poets.” The para- 
mount influence of an Oxford philosopher, ° 
John Locke, from the speaker’s own college, 
was next dwelt upon, and then, passing to 
politics, Mr. Gladstone gave a new lease of life 
to those wonderfully vivacious squibs provoked 
by George I., when he simultaneously de- 
spatched a troop of horse to Oxford and a pre- 
sent of books to Cambridge. Mr. Gladstone 
was persuaded, but not too easily, to remind 
his hearers of Dr, Trapp’s Oxonian version of 
this episode: 

“The ing, regarding with impartial eyes 


The wantof boih his universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse—and why 
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To Cambridxe books he sent, as W 


That learned body wanted loyalty: 
I hb Ise r ing 
How much that toyal body wanted learning.” 


With still more eitective hesitation, the lecturer 
then gave Sir William Browne’s rejoinder for 
Cambridge: 

“ fhe King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 

For Tories own no argument but force; 

With equal sense to Cambridge books he sent, 

For Whigs admit no force but argument.”’ 
And then headded: “I think Oxford is excel- 
lent, but Cambridge, I contess, appears to me 
better still.” 

This stage situation was a marvellous exam- 
ple of skill in dealing with an audience. 
Neither of these epigrams was written down 
with the learned lecture, and there was a mo- 
ment’s hesitation as if tne lecturer might not 
recall the lines. When they came, they were 
delivered off-hand, but in such a way that every 
intonation was well considered, and each turn 
of the head and band was intentional. No 
more finished piece of by-play could be wit- 
nessed at the Comédie-Fraugaise, 

The last third of the lecture was beyond the 
limits of the subject, but by no means less in- 
teresting on that account. Mr, Gladstone ut- 
tered bis personal convictions in a remarkable 
eulogy of Bishop Butler as one of the “ inheri- 
tors of unfulfilled renown,” and then, passing 
to the consideration of the influence of the two 
universities upon the training of men of ac- 
tion, he spoke of Pecket, Langton, Wolsey, and 
Laud as the five greatest ecclesiastics since the 
Norman conquest, and to these names be added 
Wycliffe and Newman. The first two of these 
came before Oxford was, though Becket was 
at the original Merton College; the other five 
were traivued at Oxford. He described Laud 
as standing “upon the historic stage half-way 
between culprit and martyr,” and said of Wyc- 
liffe that it was his singular destiny to pro- 
duce in Bohemia results far wider and far 
more potent than in his own country. New- 
man’s was a name that might still touch living 
memories; if was Newman who, “principally 
and in half a lifetime, set a mark upon the 
mind and inner spirit of the English Chureh 
which it is likely to carry through many 
generations.” Returning to Laud, he made a 
wonderfully telling plea in extenuation against 
Macaulay’s hard words. Macaulay praises 
Strafford, and yet Laud and Strafford “ were 
the Pylades and Orestes of civil life, and it 
might be hard to show any single point of ac- 
tion or opinion on which they differed.” Laud, 
first among English primates, was a tolerant 
theologian. He was powerful enough to make 
the Calvinistic Oxford which he found, an 
Anglican Oxford when he left. So Augustus 
found Rome brick and left it marble, “or, if 
the inverted form be preferred, Laud found 
Oxford marble and left it brick.” ‘lhe audi- 
ence evidently regarded this last turn in the 
Premier’s argument as a concession to his 
friend the “ Nonconformist conscience,” and ac- 
cordingly greeted it with an hilarity which 

yas not wholly displeasing to the speaker. His 
conclusion as to men of action was guardedly 
expressed, but to the effect that Oxford men 
shone superior to Cambridge men in action. 
Having multiplied instances to support this 
view in affairs ecclesiastical, he now addressed 
his remarks to political life. Every Chancellor 
of Oxford, from Lord North to Lord Salis 
bury, had been Premier, and this among many 
other facts justitied, he thought, a belief in 
“some specially strong tendency of Oxford 
towards the exigencies of public life.” 

In closing, Mr. Gladstone adverted to vari- 
ous welcome innovations at the universities, 
each of which had, however, maintained its 
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distinctive character. He protested against 
that theory of education, bappily without 
foothold at Oxford or Cambridge, * which 
would have it to construct machines of so many 
horse-power, rather than to form characters 
to rear into true excellence that marvellous 
creature we call man—which gloats upon suc- 
cess In life instead of studying to secure that 
the man shall always be greater than his work, 
and never bounded by it, but that bis eye shall 
boldly run, in the words of Wordsworth, 


*** Along the line of limitless des res,’"’ 


The thought behind these words is striking- 
ly similar to that of our own Lowell at Har- 
vard in 1886; “A university is a place where 
nothing useful is taught,” and its highest oftice 
is “to cistribute the true bread of life—the 
pane degli angeli, as Dante called it.” 

At the end Mr. Gladstone solemnly, though 
in rather cumbrous phrases, dwelt upon the 
beauties of theology and the loveliness of the 
Oxford University motto: “Dominus illumi- 
natio mea.” So ended the first Romanes lec- 
ture, given by that marvellous creature we 
call the right honorable gentleman, Mr. Glad- 
stone, thrice Premier of England. 

Louis Dyer. 


ON THE MORROW OF ST. BARTHOLO- 
MEW. 


~ 


Paris, October 27, 1892. 

Tue names of La Mole and Coconas have been 
made very popular in France by an historical 
novel of Alexandre Dumas—‘ La Reine Mar 
got,’ one of the most amusing novels to be 
found. If Alexandre Dumas, senior, had 
worked harder, he might perhaps have written 
as good novels as Walter Scott. With a!l his 
levity, he still remains the only novelist of his 
generation whose novels have not been utterly 
forgotten. 

I was struck some time ago by the title of a 
book, or rather the sub-title: ‘‘ La Molle et 
Why Coconat? Dumas wrote 
Coconas. It was evidently the same man, as 
over thesub-title Tread: ‘Le Parti des Poli- 
tiques au lendemain de Ja Saint-Barthélemy,’ 
and I knew that Coconas was one of the most 


Coconat.”’ 


active massacrers in that fatal night of 
Saint Bartholomew. The name of the author 
had suffered a change as well as the name of 
Coconas. M. Decrue wrote the life of Anne 
of Montmorency, Constable of France, a 
work in two octavo volumes which appeared 
in 1885. In 1892 he comes before us as M. De 


Crue. Thor l 


lerably accustomed 





rh we are to 





in France to these transformations of name, I 
confess that I felt a little surprised. M. De 
Crue belongs to the new historical school and 
is extrem out dates and names. 
He has i e of La Mole, and 
changed it into La Molle; he has taken care 
to change the Coconas of Dumas into Coco- 





nat. He might have written Coconata, as 
this hero of Saint Bartholomew was a 
Piedmontese gentleman, who signed himself 
Coconata. 

How was M. De Crue led to write the his- 
tory of these two men, La Molle and Coconat, 
who inspired the celebrated author of ‘ La 
Reine Margot’? He found them among the 
followers of the Montmorencys, and he has 


called his theme ‘ Le Parti des Politiques,’ in- 
asmuch as the Montmorencys were at the head 
ef the party of the ‘* Politiques,’’ who took a 
sort of middle position between the Catholics 
and the Protestants. The name ‘‘ Politics ’’ 
entered into current speech towards 1564; it 
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under some ¢ itions erty science 
and of worship. The three first civil wars 


were caused by the violation of this Edict of 
Tolerance. The massacre of the reformed As- 


seinb.y of Vassy was the or 





Conde and Coligny took arms and fought the 
battle of Dreux against Francois de Guise 
After the death of Guise, before Orléans, the 
Constable of Montmorency dictated the a 

ticles of peace. Montmorency was the real 
head of the party of the ‘ Politics’*; after 


him, the chief of this faction became Fran 


cois d*Alencon,the favorite son of Marguerite 
de Medicis. In his men rs the Vi tite 
Turenne describes the Duc d’A’enconas a man 
with a fine face spoiled by the smal)pox, 
‘* baissant le mal et les mauvais, aimant la 
cause de la Religion (réforn ’ Turenne 
had been educated with bim and knew him in 
timately D’Alencon was the godchild of the 
Constable of Montmorency, and he expressed 
his ideas. He was ambitious. He took for b's 
confidant La Molle, whom L'Estolle calle ‘tle 
baladin de la cour.’’ La Molle was disolut 
picus, very superstitious; he heard severa 
m sses every day He was vain and had 


many enemies. He gave himself entirely. in 
the language of the day, tothe Due d’Aler 
con. 

The children of Marguerite de Médicis a)l 
wanted to wear crowns, Henri d’ Anjou was 
elected King of Poland; his t t 


wished to have a sovereignty 


- 


ther 

1 the Low Coun 
tries, and intrigued with the enemies of Spain 
Charles IX. detested his brother Alencon, and 
twice gave the order to strangle La Molle. It 
is said that one day at the Louvre, with the 


Duc de Quise and some gentiemen who had 





ropes, he waited himself for La Moile, in a 


passage of the palace. La Molle was saved 


only because he entered the room of his mis- 
tress instead of Alencon’s 

Montmorency, the eldest son of the Con 
stable, retired to Chantilly in 1574 The 
whole kingdom was in a state of effer- 
vescence. The Duc d'Alercon was among 
the malcontents. La Molle, who was a great 


intriguer and a born conspirator, was wanting 
in personal courage; he found an associate and 
an instrument in a daring soldier, the Pied- 
montese Annital Coconata Coconata was 
born in 1534; he was a soldier of fortune, who 
bad fought against the Turks and then taken 
service in France. He was an unbeliever, and 
did not care for Catholics or Protestants. On 
the night of the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew he took part in the murder of Coligny. 
Charles LX. said of him: ‘‘ Coconat was a 
valiant gentleman, but he was wicked; he was 
one of the wickedest men living in my king- 
dom. I remember having heard him say, 
among other things, when he vaunted his part 
in the Sa nt Bartholomew, that he had bought 
from the hands of the people thirty Huguenots, 
in order to have the satisfaction of killing them 
after his own pleasure, which was to make 
them first renounce their religion with a 
promise to save their lives. This being done, 
be killed them with his poniard, cruelly, with 
several cuts.’ This can be read inthe ‘ Me- 
moirs of L’Estoile,’ who adds that Charles 
LX. used to say that, though he had ordered 
the massacre, be had never liked Coconat 
since, and had found him worthy of the end 
which he met. 

La Molle was worthy of his companion; 
they were both secret agents of Spain. The 
Duc d’Alencon employed them in his in- 





was applied to those who worked for the peace 


trigues. The malcontents placed him at their 
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head, Alengon was to fly from Paris with 
the King of Navarre, Turenne, and Coconat; 
at Villers-Cotterets he was to meet some other 
gentleman; an emissary of the Duc de Bouil- 
lon was to conduct the little troop to Sedan. 
Once at Sedan, Alencgon was master of the 
situation; he could count on Ludwig of Nas- 
sau and his army, on Charles of Mansfeld; 
ingland, Germany, the Ne‘herlands would 
give him money and so'diers. Alengon, at 
the head of an army, would give his help to 
the French Huguenots. Such was La Molle’s 
plan. Turenne, however, who despised him, 
refused to work with him. A last meeting 
took place at the house of a man called La 
Nocle La Fin, or more commonly La Fin. 
Alengon presided; besides him, there were 
present La Fin, La Molle, Coconat, and five 
others. The depariure for Sedan was decided 
on. 

The conspirators did not suspect that the 
Queen mother was advised day by day of ail 
their doings. Alengon was shadowed by the 
Italian Cosimo Ruggieri, an astrologer and a 
necromancer who had given lessons in Italian 
to Frangois d’Alencon and lived on intimate 
terms with him. The Queen had other spies. 
The Duke of Montmorency himself, whom 
Alergon had tried to bring over to his cause, 
went to see the Quien and gave her a letter 
which his guards had found in the hands of a 
valet. In this letter one of the conspirators 
asked his wife to send him horses to Saint- 
Maur for the expedition to Sedan. The Queen 
lost no time; she prepared her dispositions, 
doubled the guard of the Louvre, had the 
doors shut, kept Alencon and Henry of Na- 
varre prisoners. Seizures began. La Molle 
was arrested as well as Ceconat, whom a great 
lady had concealed in an Augustine convent. 
Thus ended a movement which was headed at 
first by the ‘‘ Politiques,’’ but in reality was 
not countenanced by Montmorency, the chief 
of the party, and could therefore not succeed, 
though two princes of the blood were at the 
head of it. 

The trial was conducted by De Thou, who 
was an enemy of the Politiques. La Molle 
was considered the chief of the conspiracy; 
Coconat as only one of his instruments. La 
Molle was the lover of Marguerite of Navarre; 
Coconat counted among his many mistresses 
the Duchess of Nevers and the Marécha!'e de 
Retz. It may therefore be imagined how 
eagerly all the details of the trial were follow- 
ed not only in Paris, but in foreign courts. 
Alengon and Navarre were not prosecuted. 
The former was obligea to perform some royal 
functions in the place of his brother. Navarre 
was allowed to take walks in the park. Both 
of them were real’y prisoners and surrounded 
with guards, 

After the fashion of the time, La Mol'e was 
subjected to torture. Hekept silent for a long 
time, and finally denounced as his accomplices 
Turenne, Coconat, Bouillon, Condé, La Nocle, 
and a few others. He did not breathe the 
name of A’encon, Coconat was not so reti- 
cent; he spoke of Alencon and of Montmo- 
rency. He exclaimed, after the torture: 
** You see, gentlemen, the little ones are pun- 
ished, and the great ones, who committed the 
fault, remain unpunished, You ought to attack 
Montmorency, Bouillon, and Turenne.’’ In 
vain did Alengon and the Queen of Navarre 
implore the pardon of La Molle; all they could 
obtain was that he shou'd not have a public 
execution. It was too late; the bearer of the 
Queen’s despatch, on arriving at Paris, found 
the gates shut. De Thou hastened the exccu- 
tion; La Molle and his accomplice were carried 
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from the Conciergerie to the Place de Gréve 
and beheaded. A poet of the time composed 
this epigram for La Molle: 


* Mollis vita fuit, mollior interitus.” 


Pasquier wrote a poem in Latin on his death, 
beginning: 


**Vos ego, Veneres Oupidinesque, 
Vos ego, Charites venustiores,” etc. 


Little did La Molle deserve to be celebrated 
in verse, in the style of Catullus. The Queen 
of Navarre and the Duchess of Nevers, if we 
believe Brant6Ome, made great professions of 
despair. It seems certain that they disinterred 
secretly the bodies, and had them interred in 
the Chapel of Saint-Martin at Montmartre. 
It was said, also, that they kept the heads of 
their lovers embalmed. Such details show us 
in the court of the last of the Valois a singular 
mixture of devotion and of gallantry. The 
sons of Catherine were perverted almost to 
madness, and the Court had, as usual, taken 
the manners of the King and of the Princes. 


Correspondence. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKNOTE GUARAN- 
TEES. 
To tHE EpiTor OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: ‘The current discussion in regard to the 
future of our national banknote system prom- 
ises to be fruitful of good results provided it 
can be conducted as a scientific and practical 
financial question and kept clear of party poli- 
tics. One very encouraging feature is that the 
more sober writers are discarding what used 
to be the almost universal assumption that it 
was out of the question that any other security 
than U.S. Government bonds could form the 
basis of a national currency. I am glad to 
see that, in your article on the subject in to- 
day’s Nation, you not ouly say that the na- 
tional system is the best we have ever bad and 
probably the best we ever can have, but also 
intimate that some other security may be 
found to take the place of the bonus, and that 
if thus the system could be continued, it would 
be better than any State system. In this ycu 
are in accord with the plan suggested by Con- 
gressman Harter two months ago, when he 
proposed that certain classes of bonds shoulu 
be accepted as security, andi went into some 
detail as to the restrictions and safeguards 
which should surround them. I think bis 
plan, as then elaborated, can be supplemented 
by one additional provision which, if adopted, 
would make the national system perpetual and 
elastic, and would render the repeal of the 
10 per cent. tax unnecessary, 

On several memorable cccasions the Clear- 
ing-House Asscciktion of this city bas pre- 
vented or mitigated monetary panics by step- 
ping in to assist banks which were amply solv- 
ent, but which would have been pushed to the 
wallif required to liquidate their liabilities on 
demand; similar action was taken by the lead- 
ing London bankers to save the house of Bar- 
ing from bankruptcy. These precedents show 
that in the world of finance, as elsewhere, in 
union there is strength, ‘he same sound prin- 
ciples which were acted upon exceptionally in 
the instances referred to would, if erected 
into a permanent system, provide a stable bank- 
note currency. What I would propose n 
order to carry out this idea is as follows. Let 
the Comptroller of the Currency issue national 
banknotes against proper securities, not to in- 
dividual banks, but to the associations of na- 
tional banks in the various States, cities, or 
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counties, as the case may be. For instance, 


in the city of New York, the Clearing-House 
Association would be the medium of commu- 
nication between the banks composing it and 
the Department at Washington; the association 
would receive the banknotes and distribute 
them among its members, in proportion to the 
securities that each of them had deposited for 
transmission to Washington; the association 
would be responsible to the holder of the note; 
that is, if any one bank failed to redeem its 
notes on demand, the holder could demand 
payment of any other bank belonging to the 
same association, and the bank so redeeming 
these notes could, on surrendering them to the 
Department (through the association), receive 
the securities deposited by the issuing bank 
and thus save itself from loss. In this way it 
would be the interest of the association to see 
to it that only unexceptionable securities were 
sent to Washington, and that each individual 
bank maintained a proper reserve. A currency 
secured and protected in this way would enjoy 
so great a measure of public contidence that a 
panic among note-holders would be among the 
remotest of contingencies. 

Perhaps some one will object that the larger 
und more conservative banks will not be will- 
ing to stand as sponsors for their weaker 
brethren. Bankers, however, are our most en- 
lightened and broad-minded business men, and 
will readily understand how much it is to 
their interest to have a sound and ccntrollable 
currency, and one which will pass at par in all 
parts of the country. 

I beg leave to dissent from your view (ex- 
pressed in your article of October 6) that State 
notes would not get into circulation if they 
were not fully as good as national banknotes. 
I do not think that anybcdy who bas a practi- 
cal knowledge of the keen competition among 
merchants and bankers will agree with you. 
New York meicbants nominally sell their 
goods for New York funds; nevertheless, the 
very lJargest an. richest firms accept from 
their far Western and Southern customers 
checks on their local ban.s on which the actual 
loss in collection is from one-eighth to cne- 
half per cent. It is true that in most cases 
they do not suffer the loss themselves, but , ass 
it on to their banks, who receive such checks 
on deposit at par. ‘hey do it tor fear of los- 
ipg business. The same thing would occur 
with banknotes, If a large customer in Ala- 
bama or Nebraska sent a batch of depreciated 
banknotes to a dry-goods jobber in New York, 
the latter would not have the backbone to re- 
fuse them, aud would deposit them at par in his 
bank, which in its turn would have no more 
backbone than he had, because it knows that 
a dozen other banks would be only too glad to 
take tbe account on the same terms. Before 
the war, when all kinds of banknotes were at 
all kinds of discount, the Metropolitan Bank 
built up a very large business in a very short 
time by announcing tiat it would receive 
country notes on deposit at par. Competition 
among banks at that time was not as strenuous 
as it is to-day. It was then unheard of thata 
bank president, or even a bank director, 
should go about among the merchants of his 
acquaintance “soliciting” accounts; it has be- 
come a common practice now, ‘lhere is one 
bank on broadway which last year appointed 
a so-called “ Vice-President,” whose whole busi- 
ness it is to go up and down the streets 
“drumming for trade,” like any itinerant ven- 
der. 

Under such conditions, which all banks un- 
derstand very well, it is to the manifest inte- 
rest of all conservative banks to avert a re- 
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turn to the State-bank system. It would 
benefit nobody who has anything to tose, and 
I am at a loss to know why anybody should 
advocate it as long as there is any way to 
maintain our present system on a safe basis, 
As for the opision of Senator Sherman, 
quoted by you, “that the popular will has 
been expressed adversely to the continuance 
of the national system beyond the existence of 
the national bonds,” one is tempted tosay that 
the Senator, like Capt. Jack Bun:by, is “a man 
of mind aud a man as cat give an opinion,” 
but that is all there is of it. I have never 
met with any such expression of “the popular 
will.” Have you ? ey 2 
New York, November 10, 1832. 
THE NILE CUORVEE. 

To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Sm: In his recent book, ‘Egypt To-day,’ 
Mr. Frazer Rae states that, “in December, 
1859, the corvée was totally abolished in Egypt, 
for the first time, probably, in all the thou- 
sands of years of Egyptian history” (page 
177). Mr. Frazer Kae refers to me in such 
kind terms that 1 have every interest in main- 
taining his accuracy. He took intinite pains 
to arrive at the truth, anl if he did not al- 
ways attain the goal, the obstacles were such 
as would deceive, if it were possible, the very 
elect, 

No more exact date is given on which the 
Egyptian serf emerged from the long bondage 
into the liberty enjoyed by every peasant of 
Europe. No “Ezeancipation Proclamation,” 
no “Decree of the Council of Ministers,” no 
“Statute of the Legislative Council” is cited. 
Mr. Frazer Rae gives as his authority the N. 
Y. Nation, April 21, 1892, p. 299. In a letter 
from Mr. Woodruff, of whose painstaking ef- 
forts to estimate at its fair value the influence 
of the English occupaiion of Egypt 1 was per- 
sonally cognizant, it is said tbat the Euglish 
set about to abolish the corvée as a part of 
their task. The Dual Control of Egypt had 
long exercised a power which rendered the 
abuse of the corvée impossible without the 
knowledge, and therefore acquiescence, of 
Major Baring. In i552 the entire control 
passed into the hands of England. In 1ss4, 
M. Rousseau having Leen dismissed, Sir C.C, 
Scott-Moncrieff was n-a.e Under-Secretary of 
State for Public Works. He held office until 
July, 1892. In the (London) World, October 
19, 1892, Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieif informs its 
representative that he bad instituted 
humane and useful reforms. 


many 


“ for instance, he abolished the corrée, a sys- 
tem of State unpaid, forced labor, which 
pressed most grievously upon the people, aud 
constituted one of their great grievances. ‘Lhe 
corvée was employed to repair the banks of 
the canals, to clear the canals of silt deposit 
and to assist in the works of irrigation; but, 
as the only remuneration received was meted 
out in blows and stripes, the effect of this em- 
ployment may be easily imagined,” 

This is a correct account of the corvée; but 
when was it abolished, in law or in fact? The 
Law of January 25, 1881, was modified by 
Arabi Pasha, on March 12, 1882, in favor of 
the Bedouins. A ministerial order was issued on 
March 1, 1887, signed by Sir C.C. Scott-Mon- 
crieff, allowing “the tenants of the Pashas” the 
privilege of redeeming themselves. On Janu- 
ary 29, 1888, a decree of the Council of Minis- 
ters extended this right of redemption, at 
forty piastres ($2.00) per man, to the peasants 
of certain provinces. In 1889 the corrée was 


in force in eight provinces, for the clearance 
of silt, and winter work, 


“The works were 
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most thoroughly kept in order by the money 
of the corrée ransom, the corrée relief, and 
the corvée themselves.” (Report, p. 60, $112, 
Cairo, 1890.) In 189!—nine years after the 
British occupation—her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment published a Report by Sir E. Baring, in 
which he says, “ ‘ihe corvée has been wholly 
abolished.” (Egypt, No. 3, March 29, 1891, p. 
38.) Sir C.C,Scott-Moncrieff bad made the 
same statement in Nature, and Sir E. Baring 
adopts it with the context almost without ver- 
bal change. 

Thus Mr. Woo'ruff and Mr. Frazer 
might appeal to authorities of the bighest re- 
pute to sustain them in their position. Never- 
theless, it is untenable. The corrée has never 
been abolished. It was called out within a 
month after Sir E. Baring had said that it bad 
ceased to exist, in April, 1801, to tight the lo- 
custs, under the direction of Mr. Wallace of 
the College of Agriculture. It is in full ope- 
ration at the present moment. On October 5, 
Isve, the Journal Officiel published (in Eng- 
lish) that “Major brown, Inspector-General 
of Irrigation for Upper Egypt, is still much 
dissatistied with the work of the Kenah cor- 
vée.” On October 8, “ Major Brown specially 
praises the Mudir [Governor] of 
Mustapha Wahbi, for the very excellent ar- 
rangements he made the 
which the corrée bas been worked.” 

Nor are the numbers of these forced, unfed, 
and unpaid laborers insignificant. In Ghar- 
bieb, three thousand requisi- 
tioned from other disiricts to work in the dis- 
trict of Chirbin. 
moves about his province, accompanied by a 


1 
Rae 


Bent-Suef, 


his and way in 


peasants were 


The Governor of Menuiueh 
gang of 500 workmen. In Minieh, seventeen 
thousand five bundred ani thirteen corr: 
were reported as under orders on October 10, 
In Behera, 1, 
point. In 
at work on one bank. 
from the official organ of the Egyptian Gov- 


ables 


350 laborers were employed at a 


single Menutieh, 1,200 men were 


These facts are taken 


ernment, pp. 1208 and 1200, 

Fine and imprisonment are the legal penal- 
‘The law provice-, how- 
ever, for its own suspension, and remits the 


ties for disobedience. 


case to a Commi sion, formed, like the Lynch 
tribunals, out of a group of the neighbors, 
the 


four 


withcut a macistrate, who must decide, on 
the engineer, 
There is 
quote, of a 


demand of within twenty 


hours, a picturesque account, too 
long to peasant, Abd el 
Sarry, who appealed to the Kbedive in person 
of his father. “Tbe 
been beaten, in spite of his obedience to the 
summons, ‘The village-chief admitted that be 
had intlicted blows. He was “invited” not to 
repeat this form of compulsion on the bodies 
of those 
September 29, 1892, p. 1298). 
ihere is an ancient tale in which the littl 
boy alleged that be was provided with a large 
number of tirst bis father 
bad never had brotber or sister and bis moth- 
er bad been an only child. The sole explana- 
tion necessarily imputed te the lad a disregard 
of truth. the 
who, like myself, can find no other explana- 
tion of the contradictions I have cited. 
Cope WHITEHOUSE, 


Aty el- 


in behalf old man” had 


under his erders (Journal Oficiel, 


cousins, although 


1 recommend moral to those 


Lonvon, October 24, 1°92. 

THE WASHINGTON GENEALOGY. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE Natron: 

Str: I have just found a piece of evidence 
that is interesting, and will, I think, prove of 
high value in determining this vexed question 
of the Washington family. In October, 1891, 











I sent youa letter from John Washington, in 
which he made mention of ‘‘ Aunt Howard, 
who died about a vear and a half ago "’ (i. ¢ 
1697 or 1005). In February, 18@2, I sent an ex 


tract from a letter of George Washington, in 
said; ** Mrs. 


been a daughter 


which he Hayward must have 
and 
thence becomes a cousin of the second Lawrence 
and John."’ I bhazarded 
Aunt Howard and Mrs. 
aud the same person, and that she probably 


of the first Lawrence, 


the conjecture that 
Hayward were one 


belonged to a generation previous to that as 
signed her by Washington. Anattested copy of 
the will of Mrs. Martha Hayward was acei 
dentally discovered by me week 

Washington MSS. in the Department of State, 


and is as follows; 


. . 
last in the 


Inthe name of God Amen I Martha Hay- 
ward of the County of Stafford being sick and 
weak of body butol perfect sence and memory, 
thanks be given to God therefor Doe make and 
ordaine this my last Will & Testament 

Impr* I give and bequeath my Soul to God 
and my body to the Earth to be buryed tn 
Christianiike and D cent manner att the dis 
* hereafler hamed and as 


position of my Exes 
Estate it hath pleased God 


tor whet worldly 
to Dless me Ww all lb give devise and dispose of 


in the tol ow ng manner & forme 
Item I give and bequeath unto iny two cou 
sins Jobn and Augustine the sons of my cos 


Lawrence Washington of Westmore and 






County one negroe woman named Anne and 
her future increase and in case of their deaths 
before they come of age then | give the »s* ne 
groe to the af res’ Lawrence Washington & 
his heirs forever 

Item I give unto my cogen Lawrence Was! 
ington son of M' John Washington ef West 
moreland County one mallatto girle named 
suka to him and his heirs forever. 

Item | give and bequeath unto my coxn 


John Washington son a the sa d John Wash 


ington of Wes moreland county mallatio 
Girle named Kate to him and his heirs forever 

lrem 1 give and tegueath my cozen Na 
thaniel Washirgton, son of the said John 
Washirgion oue Negroe boy named John to him 
& bis hel s 

Item | give and beques 


one 


orever 
ath unto mv Cor* Hen 
¢ 


Washington son of the said John Wasbingten 
one negroe bey named George William to him 
& his heirs for ever. 

Item I give and bequeath unto my kinsman 


M’ John Washington of Staffor! County one 
necroe woman nemed Petty and ber future In- 
crease to him & bi- heirs forever 

Item I give and bequ ath unto my kinsman 
M’ R ch‘ Ffoot twothousands pu** Tobbacco to 
him & his heirs for ever 

Item it is my will & d that my Ex‘ 
conven! speed after my decease aoe pro- 
cure and purchase for each of my two sisters 
in Law vie‘ Mary King and Sarah Todd a-ser- 
vant man or woman as they oreither [ot] them 
shall both hie haveing att least four or five 
vears to serve w'° I doe give to them and their 
heirs forever 

Item I give and bequeath to my afores* co- 
zins the sons of my two coz™ Lawrence and 
Jobn Washington of Westmcreland County to 
Each of them a feather bedd and furniture to 
them and their heirs forever. 

Item it is my wiil and desire that my Exec' 
with all Conven' steed send to England to my 
Idest sister M™* Elizabe h Rumbold a Tunne 
of good weight of Tobacco, & the same | 
give to her and her heirs forever. 

tem it is my desire that my said Executors 
Doe likewise take freight send for England to 
iv other sister M'* Margt Ga but ene 
a Tonne of good weight of Tolbbacco which 
give to her and her and her [sic] heirs forever. 
~ Item I give and bequeath unto M' W®" 
Pruckner [?] of the County of York my gold 
signett. 

Item I give and bequeath unto Ca’! Law: 
Washington and his wife, M' John Washing- 
ton of Stafford County and his wife, M’° 
John Washington of Westmoreland County 
and his wife, Mary King, Sarah Todd and 
Mary Wheatley, each of them a gold of twen- 
ty shillings piece To be procured with all Con- 
ven' speed after my decease. 

Item I give and bequeath unto Samuel 
Todd son of Wm. Todd a heiffer about three 
years old 

Lastly after all my just Debts are p* all the 


sire 


wall 


a) 
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rest of my Estate whatsoever and whe: eso- 
ever 1 doe give and tc queath unto Cay! Law- 
rence Vashington, M' John Washington of 
Westmoreland County, & M‘ John Washing- 
ton of Stafford County to be Equali[y] Divided 
between them and I doe hereby [ ] Con- 
stitute and ordaine the afores’ Lawrence 
Washington & John Washington of West- 
moreland County Execut’ of this my last will 
& Testament. In Witnesse whereof I have 
hereunto sett my hand & ffixed my Seale 
this 6th day of May annog* Domi 1697. 
MARTHA HAYWARD. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence 
of us: Geo, Weedon, Sarah Kelly, Sarah }4 
Powell, her marke, John Pike. 

Proved and Recorded the 8" of December, 

97 


Vera copia Teste. * 
J. Perry 
D. C. Cur. Com, Stafford. 

From this will we establish the fact that 
Martha (the sister of the emigrants John and 
Lawrence), for whose journey to this country 
‘provision was made by Jobn in his will, did 
cross the ocean and become Mrs. Hayward, 
The date of the will and the sentence in John’s 
letter mentioning the death of Aunt Howard 
point to the same person. She moved to Staf- 
ford County, and was probably the wife of the 
Nicholas Hayward who obtained a grant of 
land there in 1689. The terms of her will 
would indicate that no children were given to 
her. ‘the two sisters-in-law, Mary King and 
Sarah Todd, were probably of the Hayward 
connection, 

We also learn of an entirely new family on 
the Westmoreland side—that of John of West- 
moreland. The immigrant Jobn had two sons, 
Lawrence and John. From Lawrence was 
descended the President, but of the second son 
nothing has been known except a rough note 
on the Heard table—‘‘ from whom are descend- 
ed Henry of Chotank and Jobn of Machvtock.’’ 
Mrs. Hayward’s will gives the names of four 
sons of this John: Lawrence, John, Nathaniel, 
and Henry. We are justified in concluding 
that some of these sons, receiving Stafford 
property under this will, removed to Stafford. 
What is more probable than that the wiil of 
Henry Washington of Stafford County, exe- 
cuted in 1747, was the will of this son of John ? 
Mr. Horace Edwin Hayden, who first printed 
the will, was led to believe that this Henry 
belonged to the line of the emigrant Lawrence, 
but I think Mrs. Hayward’s bequests deter- 
mine where Henry belongs. 

So much for the light thrown upon the Ame- 
rican family, which may be made clearer by 
the following table: 


John Washington (immigrant). 


Lawrence. John. Anne m, 
Wright. 


John. Augustine. Lawrence. John. Nathaniel, Henry. 











The will also gives us two facts hitherto un- 
known: the married names of the two sisters 
of John and Lawrence (emigrants) who re- 
mained in England. Elizabeth, who was bap- 
tized at Tring in 1636, became Mrs. Rumbold, 
and her sister Margaret married a Galbut or 
Talbut; and they were both supposed to be 
living when the will was made. Mr. Waters 
gives us additional evidence. Margaret Tal- 
bott was a witness to the will of Samuel Thorn- 
ton (1666), who married an aunt of the emi- 
grants, and so it is probable that Talbot is the 
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married name of this sister. A sister of Mrs. 
Thointon, Elizabetu (Washingion) Mewce, 
in her will (1676), left a legacy to her 
niece, Mrs. Elizabeth Rumball. With these 
additional clues to work upon, Mr. Waters 
ought to be ab'e to report something of inte- 
rest from the other side. 

From curiosity, [ should like to know if the 
use of the word ‘‘cozen’’ to denote a nephew 
was common at that day. 

WorrHincton C. Forp. 

BROOKLYN, November 8, 1892. 





THE STEEL-WIRE-BINDING NUISANCE. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NaTIon: 

Srr: An English paper, speaking of our 
American periodicals the other day, said that 
one had to use a sardine can-opener before one 
could read them, Would that any form of can- 
opener known to me could suffice! I usually 
have five minutes’ work with a knife-blade 
(which almost always gets notched in the pro- 
cess) and two pairs of pliers, one for cutting 
and one for pulling, before I can read any of 
our more serious reviews, like the Forum, the 
Arena, or the Journal of Psychology. The 
pages next the cover are hurt, of course, in the 
process, and the leaves, having no longer any 
connection with each other, easily get crumpled 
and eventually lost. 1t is but fair to say of 
the lighter monthlies, like the Century and 
Scribner’s, that the wires are inserted nearer 
the back, so that, by strongly bending open 
the sheets and pounding the inner angle with 
some heavy object, the magazine sometimes 
will open sufficiently to be read without spring- 
ing to, altbuugh held in only one hand. More 
commonly, however, both hands must be ac- 
tively used to keep even these magazines open 
enough for reading. Bookbinders inform me 
that the wires are, if anything, a greater curse 
to them than to the readers, 

The last straw which has broken the camel’s 
back of my patient American disposition, and 
elicited this public protest, is the sudden ap- 
pearance of that admirable journal the Philo- 
sophical Review, hitherto decently stitched 
and openable, with its back pinched up in a 
spick-and-span suit of steel wires on which I 
have just notched another knife-blade. Now, 
even in our non-resistant land, cannot some 
protest be made which may shame the 
publishers? In no other land that 1 know do 
they venture so to count on the tameness of 
the consumer, although in other lands the prize 
of a cent and a fraction saved on each copy 
must be equally inviting. 

The worst of it is, that in this, as in so 
many larger matters, the universality of an 
abuse is bringing up an entire generation in 
ignorance of any better practice. In a few 
years none of us will remember that there ever 
were stitched-backed magazines, and our 
souls will be resigned to steel wires as to over- 
heated cars and concertehalls and blizzards. 
But before that time comes, cannot the news- 
papers say a single helpful word? Or, better 
still, cannot a handful of readers whose spirit 
is not yet entirely broken organize a boycott 
which may have some effect? When the Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics first appeared, it 
was in steel wires. A lively letter to the edi- 
tor from a single subscriber brought about its 
reform, and it has been stitched and readable 
ever since. Other editors may have less 
power; but if even a small number of sub- 
scribers to a review were to address the 
publisher, stopping their subscriptions as long 
as steel wires should continue to bar the way, 
they might produce a change of heart. Will 








not some readers of these lines adopt the sug- 
gestion?—.ruly yours, WILLIAM JAMES. 
FLORENCE, October 27, 1892. 





THE TEACHING OF SPELLING, 
To THE Epiror oF THE NarTION: 

Sir: Ever since your article “ English at Har- 
vard, and Elsewhere” appeared, I have been 
looking for a discussion of our irrational way 
of teaching how to spell and for proposals 
toward aradicalreform. Indeed, I have often 
wondered why it is that we should cling to a 
method so fundamentally wrong, and wby 
more rational methods should not be adopted. 
The faults of method, as I conceive them, are 
these: 

(1.) Spelling is taught in utter neglect of the 
one great law of memorizing, the law of asso- 
ciation. To remember a thing by itself und 
without joining it in some way to a thing al- 
ready known, is always a difficult matter. 
But just tnis is what the child is expected to 
do: he must remember how a given word is 
spelled when he has nothing to remember it 
by. To illustrate: The two words “there” and 
“their ” are continually confounded; yet where 
is there a teacher who would employ such a 
simple device as this?—Write on the board the 
two words “there” and “their.” Take the 
first of these words, draw a line between the 
t and the h, and say tuat when the ¢ is dropped, 
we have “here.” ‘the words “here” and 
“there” are readily remembered as going to- 
gether, and the pronoun “their” will not be 
brought in. Again, the words “two” and 
“too” are continually confounded throughout 
the grammar school and the highschool. Yet 
what can be more simple than a radical cure 
like this)—Write the word “twice,” which no 
body misspells, and call attention to the fact 
that “twice,” meaning two times, has the let- 
ter w in it, just as bas the numeral two from 
which it is derived, 

I am fully aware that the great multitude of 
teachers at once object to such a plan as tak- 
ing too muchtime. This is a grievous mistake 
on their part. Of course not every word in 
the language requires such treatment; it is 
true, however, that all the common and ever- 
recurring mistakes in spelling can be thus eradi- 
cated by very simple means. Nor is this an 
untried opinion, and any teacher of spelling 
who will devote a little attention (and inven- 
tive power) to the subject, will find all the 
common mistakes vanish as if by magic. 

(2.) Our scholars are required to learn the 
spelling of words witb which they are alto- 
gether unacquainted and which convey to them 
no meaning. This amounts to an absurdity. 
I was once present at an old-fashioned spell- 
ing-matcbh held at a teachers’ institute. The 
word “syzygy” was given out to spell, and 
Mr. Schmidt was called on to spell it. “Ido 
not know the meaning of the word,” said he; 
whereupon there was a burst of laughter at 
so foolish an excuse, 

Why does not some industrious schoolmas- 
ter win laurels by writing (say) a ‘Magic 
Speller’ upon the plan indicated? Here is a 
fine field for the display of inventiveness and 
of wit and wisdom. And what a blessing it 
would be to see all the common mistakes ban- 
ished !—Respectfully, 

WERNER A. STILLE, 

St. Louis, November 5, 1892, 





COLLEGE ENGLISH, 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Str: As a contribution to the discussion of 
“English as she is wrote in our colleges,” I en- 
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close a clipping from the “Agricultural De- 
partment ” of the Arie/, the weekly paper pub- 
lished by the students of the University of 
Minnesota. CORNELIUS, 


Sr. PauL, November 9, 1892. 


With this edition of the ARIEL the present 
editor of this department, having a very gene- 
rous feeling for my fellow students, and not 
wisbing to see any of them miss the advantage 
to receive the beneLt that is always desired 
from a good honorable position, and having 
held the position for over one year, could not 
conscientiously hold it any longer, thereby 
standing in the way of some fellow student, 
therefore 1 resign, and have the pleasure 
of introducing to the readers of the ARIEL 
Mr. ‘Thomas A. Haigh, a brizht and energetic 
young man of the class of *J4, who no doubt 
will fill the position better than it has been for 
the past year. We all wish him success in his 
new work, Ep. AGR. DEPT. 


Notes. 





Warp, Lock, BowpEen & Co. will publish 
directly a ‘History of the English Parliament, 
together with an Account of the Parliaments 
of Scotland and Ireland,’ by G. Barnett Smith, 
in two octavo volumes, with facsimiles of docu- 
ments pertinent to tie theme, and the full 
text of Magna Charta, tbe bill of Kights, ete. 

Charles H. tergel & Co., Chicago, bave un- 
dertaken an edition of 
English, in forty volumes, by way of com- 
memorating the two-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. ‘They will also add to their Medal- 
lion Series three books by Alfred de Musset— 
‘The Confession of a Child of the Century,’ 
‘The Beauty Spot, and Other Stories,’ and 
‘Barberine, and Other Comedies,’ ‘Chile,’ in 
their Latin-American Republics Series, will 
be by Anson Uriel Hancock, and ‘Mexico’ 
probably by Gen, Lew Wallace. 

Worthington Co. announce for immediate 
publication ‘Intellectual Pursuits; or, Culture 
by Self-Help,’ by Robert Waters, author of 
the ‘Life of Cobbett.’ 

J. B. Lippincott Co. announce ‘Mother and 
Child,’ a book for domestic use, by Drs, EP’. 
Davis and Jobn M, Keating. 

‘the Appalachian Mountain Club will publish 
this week, through W.B.Clarke & Co., Bos- 
ton, a beautifully illustrated work entitled 
‘The Land of the Cliff-Dwellers,’ by Frederick 
H. Chapin, author of ‘Mountaineering in Volo- 
rado.’ As the title suggests, the work deals 
principally with natural scenery and archwolo- 
gy, yet a succinct presentation of the history 
of the settlement of the Soutiwest forms the 
introduction. The 180 pages of text are 
interspersed with some 60 full-page illustra- 
tions, phototypes and half-tones, made from 
the unusually tne set of photographs taken 
by the author, chiefly in the San Juan 
Mountains and in the labyrinth of caficns 
that cut the strange Mesa Verde of south- 
western Colorado. 

The letters of Heine to various members of 
his family, the publication of which we have 
already announced, are 122 in number, anu are 
said to throw much lizght—much needed light, 
one might say—on a tender side of Heine's 
character. They will add to 
known at present about the poet’s marri: 
Mme. Charlotte Embden, Heine's sister, who 
publishes the letters, is now ninety-two years 
old. 

The Harpers publish in a dainty little vol- 
ume ‘The Desire of Besuty,’ by the late Theo- 
dore Child, ‘There is nothing 
in the book, but it is pleasantly written 
sound in dcctrine, and in this sort of general 
criticism the author is at his best, being un- 


Voltaire’s works in 


also wiat is 


¥ 


especialy new 


anu 





hampered by that lack of specific knowlelige 
of art which we 
upon. 

‘Emma,’ in two volumes, is the latest issue 
in Mr. Brimley Johnson’s careful and elegant 
little edition of Jane Austen’s novels (London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
to which we 


have heretofore commented 


’ 


Macmillan) 


The series is one might wish 
there were no end. 

There is very little art, but there is some- 
thing of nature, in Zulma DeLacy Steele's 
charcoal landscape illustrations to Mrs, J.C. R. 
Dorr’s verses, ‘tbe Fallow Field.’ The 


invites rather a purely decorative treatment, 


poem 


for only a tour de force could seep the pictori- 
al treatment of a fallow field, in black and 
white, from being monotonous. 

‘lhe Messrs. Putnam have struck an excellent 
vein in their annual holiday 
1 this year’s “ Agapida Edition” of 


reproductions of 
Irving, and 
the ‘Chronicie of the Conquest of Granada,’ 
in two volumes, seems to us the best of the se- 
The text is framed in a constantly diversi 
tied border of an arabesque pattern in red and 
pale olive, and the t.irty photogravure illus 


ries, 


trations embrace not only scenery and arebi- 
tecture, but also portraits, historic paintings, 
and antiquities. They are of very even merit 
and a real help to the reader, The 
elaborately wrought in white, gold, and color. 


cover ts 


Altogetner, here is a gift-book well devised. 
Mr. Garrett’s illustrations hardly furnish a 
ground for preferring to the English edition 
of Matthew Arnold’s selected ‘Poems of Words- 
worth’ the one now brought out by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. ‘Lhey are unimportant in them- 
if once or twice graceful, and the 
typography does not approach the English in 
or beauty, while the 
swelled and weighted by over-thick paper. 
When it first appeared, afew yearsago, Mr 
Fitzgerald Molloy’s ‘Life and Adventures of 
Peg Wotlington’ was shown to be a readable 
together 
new edi 


selves, 


openness volume ts 


compilation of careless gossip, put 
with little regard for accuracy. A 
tion has now been published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., admirably printed, and illustrated by some 
three-score “process” plates, mostly portraits 
and views, and neither skilfully chosen nor 
carefully reproduced. The best portraits of 
contemporary actors and actresses have not 
been selected, and those selected have been 
processed ratber muddily, often from inferior 
impressions. ‘ihe theatrical portrait-gallery of 
the end of the last century is extraoruinarily 
rich in beautiful mezzotint engravings, m 
of whic. could be reduced and reproduced in- 
As it 
these two seemly volumes look as though they 
rad just left the hands of one of the profes- 
sional “extra-illustrators ” who do cheap work 
in London for export to New York. 


any 


expensively and very effectively. is, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons bave now published 
in a beautifully printed volume the ‘Thre« 
Plays,’ by W. E. Henley and R. L, 
of which we 


Stevenson, 


made mention a few weeks aco. 
The three plays are “Deacon Brodie,” * Peau 
Austin,” and “ Admiral Guinea.” To 


former are prefixed the names of the actors 


the two 


who performed in them during their brief ca- 
be third bas not yet been 
All three are 


with 


reer upon the stage; 
tried by the light of 
interesting experiments, written 


the lamps. 
curious 
care, like all of Mr. Stevenson’s work, and vet 
not convincingly dramatic. lerbaps the scene 
most likely to be effective in the theatre is 
the final one of “ Admiral Guinea”; but it may 
be whether this would find 
juicker popular appreciation than its fellows. 
We 


doubted play 


may note authors had already 


‘ + ¢) 
tual ibe 


printed “ 
that both of these versions differ more or less 


Deacon Brodie” privately twice, and 








~~ 


co? 


eyp™ 
ee | 


from that here presented. In conjunction 
with Mr. Henley, Mr. Stevenson has also writ 
“Robert Ma 
as also printed for bis friends 


ten a fourth play, a version of 


caire,” anid he b 
still a tifth play, written in collaboration with 
Mrs. Stevenson. 

“CC. de Hurst, 


‘llow Women Sh 


r a little manual, 
hide’ 


ive of Long Island and 





(Harpers), is a 





nom de querre sugges 


of the ss-country riding whict 


of the I 


Gancerous cre 


is indulged in by members unting set. 


Hence, perhaps, an inconsistency by which, 
on the one hand, wom s riding to bounJ!s is 


countenanced, and, on the other, parents are 


ls uncer sixteen to ride 


Warsed not to a 


at all. It would be easy to obtain the verv 


best mecical testimony favor of allowing 


girls to ride in moderation at any ace, even 


When a Jeading-rein is an indispensable safe- 


guard, while experience se constantly 
enin; the case against female 


lers With t 


strengt cross 


country rie exception, the 


au 


thor’s suggestions and llustrations are excel 
lent, the book is plea tiv written, and it will 
doubtiess prove very useful to voung rider 
In his ‘Deseriptive Last of Novels and Tales 
dealing with Lofe 1 Kussia’ (Cambridce, 
Mass.), Mr. W. M riswold can enumerate 
only about 100, and these, with the selected 
notices ol critical journals, O11 only twenty-one 
pages, What is striking ts the fact, now readi 
ly discernible, that Russian fiction began to t 
presented to English readers a great many 


vears ago. There was ISS1 a trans- 


lation of Thaddeus ‘Ivan Vejee 


ghan’ put on the London market, and pirated 
In IN) 


lursenetft's’ 


here the next year two attempts are 


recorde i in ISS ‘Annals of a 


inan’ appeared in) Edinourgh, and an 


rbridgment was borrowed by ¢ taon’s Mage- 
tine In ISM. Even iolstoi’s ‘Childhood and 
Youth’ found a Londen publisber as far back 
as inet. With Eugene Schuvler's version of 


‘Fathers and Sons’ in S67, the tide began to 


rise steadily. 


The Russian tographber Pavlenkoff, in a 


review of the book production in his native 


untry for IS@1l, gives, among others, the 


sures. 1D) 
appeared in Russia, excluding 


books 


following fi iring the past year there 
Finland, 9,055 
ni pamptiets in about —9, 000,000 co- 
pies; of these, 6,588, in 25,000, 00 
in the Polish, 393 
219 in Let- 


ilar forms of lite- 


coples, were 
in the Russian lanzuage, M0 
He and 


In Grerman, & in rew, 


tisch, Une of the most popt 

rature in the “zar’s land seems to be calen- 
of 

The 


most notable event in the Russian book world 


dars, of which 2-9 were published, many 


them in editions of over half a million. 
during this period was the expiration of the 
of le 


quence of which ninety-two editions of them 


copyright rmontoff’s works, in conse- 
It is per- 
that the 
largest class of publications was that of edu- 
to the number of 
ceeding belles-lettres by 65. The third larg- 
More than a third 
publications appeared 


appeared in over a milliou copies 


haps not wholly without significance 


cational works, 574, ex- 
est number was medical. 
of the total number of 
in St. Petersburg. 

Ihe Board of Women Managers of the State 
of New York for the Chicago Exposition have 
put forth a tentative ‘List of Books and Arti- 
or Residents’ of the 
State, which makes a creditable appearance, 


cles by Women Native 
Notice of errors or omissions is desired to be 
sent to Mrs. Florence C. Ives, Assembly Par- 
lors, Albany. 

M. Salmon 


in Vassar College, publishes a 


Miss Lucy Professor of History 
“Statistical In-, 
egun by 
her in 1585, the returns Leing collated by the 


‘ 


quiry concerning Domestic Service” t 
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Massachusetts Labor Bureau. The paper also 
appears among the publications of the Ame- 
rican Statistical Association. Some 5,000 cir- 
culars addressed to employers were distri- 
buted, over 1,000 of which were answered. 
About 700 replies were received to the circu- 
lars issued to servants, but an employment 
bureau in Keston added information as to 
the wages paid in some 3,090 cases. From 
these returns it appears that more than nalf 
the persons engaged in domestic service are of 
foreign birth, and that more than half of 
these were born in Ireland. The average 
weekly wages are figured at $3.23, Miss Salm- 
on argues that, considering the board and 
lodging furnished to servants, they are better 
off financially than ordinary working-women, 
and are able to save as much as teachers in 
the public schools. Many opinions were ob- 
tained as to the relations between mistress and 
maid, but we do not observe that any fruit- 
ful generalizations are derivable from them. 

In the new Department for the Gradu-te In- 
struction of Women at the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose formal opening was no- 
ticed in these columns last May, there are 
thirty students. Some are doing special work 
in chemistry, biology, metallurgy, and _ bis- 
tory; but the majority are studying for the 
regular Fh, D, wegree, A Philadelphia corre- 
spondent writes “tliat the success of these 
women students has been so great as to cause 
the serious consideration of changing the 
name and scope of the Department so as to 
permit women students to enter the under- 
graduate as well as the graduate schools of 
‘Old Penn,’ making it possible for them to se- 
cure @ majority of the degrees awarded by the 
University.” Those frends of bigher educa- 
tion who, from the first, hoped that this new 
departure of the University of Pennsylvania 
would prove the entering wedge which should 
eventually open all uepartments, but par- 
ticularly the Medical, to women, can evidently 
cheer themselves by recalling the statements 
frankly made by the University authorities in 
the spring, that while they deemed it “inex- 
pedient to admit women to any but the post- 
gracvuate courses,” they believed that full co- 
education could be “safely and effectually con- 
ducted,” 

We have received the first number of the 


‘Kansas University Quarterly, published by 


the State University. its five papers have for 
subject, “ Universal Curves by Method of In- 
version,” “Foreign Settlements in Kansas,” 
with a map, “ibe Great Spirit Spring 
Mound,” “On Pascai’s Limacon and the Cardi- 
oid,” and “ Dialect Word- List.” 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of American 
History for October opens with a paper on the 
ancestry and earlier life of Washington, by the 
Rey. E, D. Neill, which is accompanied by a 
photo-engraving of the sketch for the first por- 
trait of Washington, made in May, 1772, by 
Charles Willson Peale. It is now owned by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

F, Lhomme makes in L’ Art for October 1 a 
forcible protest against the proposed statue to 
Baudelaire, which he suggests should be placed 
at the outlet of a sewer if erected at all. He 
calls it “awarding to this dirty jester the same 
honors as to Corneille, Molitre, Lamartine—to 
those who have strengthened, delighted, and 
consoled mankind.” In the same number is 
given a sketch of the statue of Alfred de Mus- 
set, from Georges Veyrat’s recent work, ‘Les 
Statues de l’HOtel de Ville’; and two carica- 
tures from life by the same poet, representing 
the Princess Belgiojoso (“Elle était belle, si 
la Nuit”), from the Vicomtesse de Janz¢’s 
‘Etude et Récits sur A,de Musset.’ 
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Petermann’s Mitteilungen for September 
contains the results of a series of observations 
of the nortiern lights made between Sep- 
tember, 1882, and the following April, by 
Sophus Trombolt. After a description of the 
station, a Lapp village in the extreme north of 
Norway, and of the methods pursued by him, 
he gives numerous tables showing the in- 
tensity, height, extent, form, motion, etc., of 
the appearances, In the same number is the 
map of Emin Pasha’s route during bis recent 
expedition to the west of the Victoria and Al- 
bert Nyanzas. From this it appears that he 
was able to get within 150 kilometres of Wa- 
delai, his former seat of government im the 
Equatorial Province, but that he cid not suc- 
ceed in pushing his explorations to the west- 
ward in the great forest. ‘Lhe country be- 
tween the Albert and Alvert Edward Lakes is 
mappe in considerable ceta:l, but the course 
of the river uniting them is still Jeft unde- 
termined, 

‘The {nternational Date Line,’ by Henry 
Collins (Syracuse: Kardeen), is an instructive 
little pamphlet concerning the change of date 
commonly made on the Paciiic Ocean. It is 
shown that the meridian of 150 degrees has not 
in this respect the importance generally attri- 
buted to it. In consequence of the curved 
course of the date line, varying its longitude 
between 117 degrees E, and 168 degrees W., the 
duration of any date, as January first, extends 
over 53 hours. Therefore, during five bours 
in the forenoon of New Year’s Day with us, 
certa‘n islands in the mid-Pacific are already 
in January 2, while the Philippine islands are 
still finishing December 31. 

‘ihe Gérlitz and the Riigenwalde sheets of 
Vogel’s Map of the German Empire (Gotha: 
Perthes; New York: Westermann) bave just 
been issuel, and now of the twenty-seven 
squares into which the map has been divided, 
only one remains blank that does not touch a 
finished square. 


—The Washington-Madison Papers (McGuire 
collection), to be sold in Philadelphia early 
next month, make the most important collec- 
tion of historical MSS. ever sold in this coun- 
try at public auction. ‘The remarkable series 
of letters from leading Virginians are of high 
value as autographs, being fine specimens, 
but are of far greater interest from their con- 
tents, The Washingtovs alone, upwards of 
seventy in number, written in the fullest con- 
fidence to Joseph Jcnes and James Madison, 
are unequalled; the only collection that can 
be compared to this is the Wasbington letters 
to Joseph Reed, sold in 1875. For a single let- 
ter of the Madison number the late James Le- 
nox offered what was a fabulous price at the 
time, for it contained the first hints for a fare- 
well address—tke hints that four years later 
were developed into the address as issued. 
Apart from the Wasbingtons, the collection 
must stand unique in its series of letters from 
Joseph Jones (122), Edmund Pendleton (135), 
Edmund Randolph (132), Jobn Armstrong 
(85), and Jonathan Dayton (17)—all to Madi- 
son, With more than 200 from Madison in re- 
turn. Itis impossible even to hint at the con- 
tents of these letters, but they are of exceeding 
interest. The sale is absolute: the Washing- 
tons will be disposed of piece by piece—the 
others in series cr lots. In the latter part of 
tne catalogue are some letters of Washington 
to Tilghman, sold at auction before, but bid 
in by the family; some remarkable Revolu- 
tionary letters, and a unique Duché—a copy in 
his own hand of his famous letter to Washing- 
ton, Itisa striking evidence of the value of 
the greater part of this collection that the 





merit is at once seen in spite of the vagaries of 
the cataloguer, who has missed his vocation, 
and should be the writer of headlines on a 
twopenny dreadful. His misstatements are 
too numerous and glaring to require crit.cism, 
yet one calls for notice. Lot 90 is the Journal 
of the Constitutional Convention, not the De- 
bates. 


—The McGuire collection bas twice been 
placed at the disposal of the Government, and 
offers a good illustration of the indifference of 
our officials to historical material. At the 
time Congress purchased the Madison Papers, 
it was due to the curelessness of its agent that 
these letters—the cream of the Madison collec- 
tion—were not included. After they had hon- 
estly come into the possession of Mr. McGuire, 
the Government sought to establish a claim, 
but its own Attorney-General, Caleb Cush- 
ing, decided in favor of Mr, McGuire. Four 
years ago the attention of Mr. Bayard, then 
Secretary of State, was called to the pcessibili- 
ty of purchasing them, and be t once opened 
a negotiaticn, which remained inactive through 
the neglect of Congress. A part of the Joseph 
Jones letters were printed, by Mr. Vayard’s 
instructions, to show their historical value, 
but without exciting any intention on the 
part of Congress to seize the opportunity. The 
result is that the Government holds the so- 
called Madison Papers, while the more valua- 
ble, though smaller, portion of what the Gov- 
ernment did not get, is to be scattered b: yond 
recall, It may be added that t ‘ree of the 
great collections of historical MSS. in the De- 
partment of State are in this curious position, 
viz.: the Jefferson, the Madison, and the Mon- 
roe yapers, for in each case the Government 
holds but a part, and the descendants or rey}- 
resentatives of these Presidents the rest. The 
neglect is the more shameful as copies of the 
McGuire could have been secured at no cost to 
the Department, 


—A new edition of Herndon’s ‘Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’ revised and enlarged, has just 
been published in two attractive volumes by 
D. Appleton & Co. Among the new matter are 
an introduction by Horace White, a dezcrip- 
tion of the Lincoln-Douglas campaign of 1878 
by the same writer, who was Mr. Lincoln’s 
travelling companion during the greater part 
of that celebrated contest, and an important 
chapter on Mr. Lincoln’s speaking campaign in 
Massachusetts in 1848, which has been ne- 
glected by previous biographers. ‘Lhis chap- 
ter, and the excellent revision of the whole, 
are due to Mr, J. W. Weik, Mr. Herndon’s fel- 
low-worker in the preparation of the first edi- 
tion. Some matter in the first edition which 
was objected to on the score of good taste, but 
was not es-ential to a true biography, has 
been omitted and the illustrations have been 
sifted and reéngraved, ‘the three portraits 
of Lincoln are the best that exist, and not the 
least characteristic of these, the Lincoln of 
the Douglas debates, bas never before been en- 
graved. When this book first appeared, we 
said: 

“Mr. Herndon’s personal recollections of Lin- 
coln will doubtless remain the most authentic 
and trustworthy source of information con- 
cerning the great man in the perod prior to 
his elevation to the Presidency. his real sub- 
ject is the growth and develo; ment of Lin- 
coln’s powers and character. Fiom many oth- 
er sources we may get fuller material for the 
part of Lincoln’s career which properly be- 
Jongs to history; but Herndon’s narrative 
gives, as nothing else is likely to give, the ma- 
terial from which we may form a true picture 
of the man from infancy to maturity.” 

An examination of the work in its new dress 
and of the additions made to it confirms this 
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view. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the improved appearance of the volumes. 


—A small volume just issued from the 
French press of Arthur Rousseau, Paris, must 
be taken as a significant sign of the times. 
‘The Political Condition of Women’ (Essai sur 
la Condition Politique dela Femme, by Louis 
Frank, Docteur de la Faculté de Droit de Bo- 
logne, et Avocat A la Cour de Bruxelles), is 
the Rossi prize thesis in constitutional law for 
1891, ‘this prize is offered by the Law De- 
partment of the University of Paris, and the 
subject appointed for last year’s competition 
was, “‘The Condition of Women with respect 
to the exercise cf public duties and political 
rights: a comparative study of legislation.” 
The thesis is an exhaustive study of the politi- 
eal rights of women, ani a refutation of th 
accepted arguments against the recognition 
of such rights; its conclusion is, that the age 
of the subjection of women is rapidly passing 
away, and that in the new conditions we shall 
lose nothing and gain much. Those who dread 
the effect on women of a general acceptance 
of their rights and personality, may feel com- 
forted by Dr. Frank’s assurance th.t not even 
equality in political privileges will prevent wo- 
men from devoting themselves with their ha 
bitual ardor to please the so-called superior 
sex. A supplement gives a full collection of 
Jaws avd documents which set forth the pre 
sent political rights of women in all civilized 
countries. From such accurate data it ap- 
pears that, while the foundations of society are 
not thereby in any appreciable way disturbed, 
women hive to-day full suffrage in Wyoming, 
Nova Scotia, the Isl: of Man, Chili, Ecuador, 
and in five provinces of Austria. ‘They have 
municipal suffrage in Austria-Hungary ani 
Croatia, in Prussia, Saxony, and Brunswick: 
in the majority of the Scandinavian countries, 
i.e., Sweden, Finland, and Iceland; in Russia, 
in England and Scotland, in all the English 
colonies from Cape Colony to New Zealand, 
and from Australia to Canada, and in the 
State of Kansas. In twenty-one of our States 
they have school suffrage. 


—ihe latest grant of a “fair tield and no 
favor” to women comes from the University 
of Edinburgh, which (in exercise of the discre- 
ticn conferred by Ordinance 1S of the Scottish 
Universities Commissioners) on Wednes lay, 
Uctober 19, opened its Arts class-rooms to wo- 
men students on the same terms as men. ‘lhe 
Scotch lads thus brought face to face for the 
first time with coeducation promptly endorsed 
the decision of the University authorities for 
mixed classes, and “cordially cheered the new 
arrivals as they entered, accompanied by the 
Association fer the University Education of 
Women.” While numerous women students 
appeared in the classes in history, geology, 
logic, moral philosophy, mathematics, Latin, 
and in the Senior Greek Class, the “ pressure” 
from the new contingent of University stu- 
cents was focussed in the class-room of Prof. 
Masson, a stanch friend of women, and a 
popular lecturer with “Tennyson” for his sub- 
ject. His audience (640 men and 80 women 
proving too large for the ordinary class-room, 
was adjourned naturally and without comment 
to a hall of more generous proportions. ‘This 
final assimilation of the women’s classes (con- 
ducted strictly on University lines of study, 
by University professors) with the University 
of Edinburgh finds six women waiting for 
their degrees, and one hundred and twenty in 
mid career that 
passed in several of the“ 


for honor, baving already 
sacred seven” subjects 


required by the orthodox curriculum. With 





this new departure of mixed classes, the Uni- 
versity gives to all students a wider choice of 
subjects qualifying for a degree, and the re- 
sults of such latitude in its effects on study 
and “honors” will be closely watched by 
Scotch educators. Although women, like the 
Irish, are being rapidly deprived of their tra- 
ditional grievances, cs in the case of the Irish 
also each fresh sop merely whets their appetite 
for more—the more in the case of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh that the 
grante! to women Arts students shall be ex- 
tended to women Medical students 
done at the University of Glasgow, 


being grace now 


as has been 





—The October number of Free Russia gives 
some account of alittle book just publisbel by 
H. Georg, at Geneva, which will be of special 


interest. It contains, besides various political 


matters, the letters that passed between Her 
zen and ‘Turceneff from 1849 to 1860, These 
letters throw a goo! deal of new light upen 


the personal attitude of Turgeneff towards the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, as well as 
upon bis relations with Herzen and his jour 
nal, the Ao/ohol, It appears that about 1s860- 
61 Lurgenet® took a very considerable part in 
editing that journal, both furnishing and 
spiring articles denunciatory of the Govern- 


in- 


ment, some of which went so far as to attack 
In IS62 a ditfer- 
ence arose between him and Herzen. 
wished to begin an agitation for a representa 
tive assembly of deputies gathered from all 


personally the Czar himself, 
Turgenetl 


the provinces. Herzen disliked constitutional 


ism, and the ditference widened till the two 


men severed all relations with eac. otber 
Ipe final breach was caused (accorcing t 
Prof. Dragomanoff, the elitor of the volurne) 
by pcrsonal weakness cn the partof Turgeneff. 
What sort of personal weakness ts meant we 
are not told, but any one familiar with the 
story of Turgenet?f’s proposed duel with Lol-tei 
may perhaps guess it. The book has an ap 


pendix containing an account of the relations 
of Turgeneff with Lostoyevsky, and some per- 
sonal details about Turgeneff contributed by 
tse editor. Unbappily for most readers, the 
book is published in Russian; it should be put 


into English, or Freneh, as doubtless it will 
be, 

—In the latest fascicule of the Giornale 
Storico della Letteratura Italiana, Renier 


and Luz‘o bring forward supplementary evi 
dence of a new character to demonstrate that 
terra,’ so long attri 
buted to Dante, isa sixteenth-century forgery. 


the ‘Questio de aqua et 


Unknown to theearly biographers of and com 
mentators on Dante, the * Questio’ 


to light in 1508, when it’ was 


publis! 
Venice by Fra Venedetto Moncetti da Casti 
glione Aretine, wl 
ing Dante's 
rate,” 
Little attention was paid to it at the time, and 
not until recently bas it been reprinted with 
Dante's As to its authenticity, 
scholars have livided. Some, and with 
them a note, have maintained 
that Dante, he proposition that the 


earth is everywhere higher than the surface of 


took the libertyv of correct- 


handiwork “diligenter et accu- 
according to the taste of the period. 


ther works. 
been 
geologist of 
uphokling 
the sea, bad so far penetrated into the secrets 
nature as to divine several of the discoveries 
later science—that of planetary attraction, 
among others; the opposing party finds that 
several of these revelations of genius were 
common to older writers, Brunetto Latini and 
Ristoro d’ Arezzo, 


, 


counted for by 


O1 


of 


and that others are best ac- 
supposing that the ‘ Questio,’ 
of which no manuscript is known to exist, was 


before its publication. As to 





written shortly 





B77 


the internal evidence, Renier and Luzio with 
bold their opinion, contenting themselves with 
publishing letters to and from Moncetti, and 
facts about him, that go far to 


make it ante- 
cedently probable that be would 


me 





never have 


besitated an instant to forge any document 
helpful to his ambitious projects. He was, it 
seems, greedy for high and lucrative church 
offices, which he eventually secured, and to 
obtain which he made a lavish use of dedica 
tory and congratulatory episties, lhe * Ques 
tio’ is elaborately dedicated to Cardinal 1; 


lito d 


Ing poems of a ce 


Este, and is follows 
rtain Gavardi, his iriemd (and 


perhaps his sometime master), 


an epithalamium for t 


d’ Este with Lucrezia Borgia, whom he styles 
s} sa} ad t ii rccunulatlive ey el 
trickery and wil tt is? rse con 
clusive to prove tl rut y of 
treatise, but it at least make s Tresoly t 
to give Moncetti the benetit of many doubts in 
the tnal by internal evidence 

STEPHENS’S ORATORS 0 HE ERENCH 


REVOLU LION 


The Lrineipal s; } t SY 
Orators of the } ion, 178 
172, Edited with introdus ps, ete, by 
H. Mc rse Stephe ns Jvolx. Uxtonl. (laren 
don lress; New York: Macmillan s 
Wart is the essent.al Terence betw the 
Revolutionary ek e « by . 
Parliamentary speaking of Englar ihis is 


a question raised and answered by the admira 


ble treatise con Fretich eoratery which Mr 
Morse Stepbens has written as an it i n 
t l col n “- T tt > ‘ Vel vers 

4 Vv ie t i ? { 
A oiifterary a trou i ‘ 
view, well worth Oonsiderat ihe arm of 
this article is to set for t nuswer either d 


rectly raised or immediately suggested by Mr 


Morse Steptiens’s luminous analysis of the 
baracteristics which marked the rhetor OI 
ek juence of France towards the ¢ ol the 


ast century. 


Freneh 


eloquence is ¢ 


literature 


French 





‘The French people have as much cause to be 
proud of their orators as of their actors; for 
the qualities which make them preéminent on 
the stage are hkewise indispensable to the 
statesman in the tribune and the preacter in 
the pulpit A natural aptitude for 


speaking in public is supplemented by the use 
of a language peculiarly fitted for the turns 
and tropes of oratory, and by the systematic 
cultivation of the study of rhetoric. . . . 
Rhetoric as an art has always been sedulously 
cultivated in bkrench schools and universities, 
and, while it bas dropped out of the curricu- 
lum in most European countries, it has main- 
tained its position in France as one of the most 
important branches of education.” 


from a 
passage too long for com] lete qu tation, but 


These words of our author's, taken 


reading, contain 
‘lhe 


every line whereof is worth 


the solution of the problem before us. 
speeches published by Mr. Morse Stephens are 
nearly allof them elaborate literary produc- 
tions; they differ in merit according to the 
varying talent of the different speakers, but 
they ali belong rather to the world of letters 
than of politics. They were most of them read 
rather than spoken; they were written for 
publication; they are the work of the pen, not 


of the tongue; they tell of the closet and the 


lamp; they bear comparatively smail traces of 
the readiness in repartee which belongs to de 
bate, or of the cut and thrust which marks 
Parliamentary warfare. Still less are they 
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infected by that quarter-sessions style which 
gives an air of commonplace dulness to the 
debates recorded in Hansard. 

Many circumstances tended to give to French 
eloquence a tone which was always rhetorical 
and frequently theatrical. But our author 
has called attention to one fact of supreme im- 
portance which has hitherto, as far as we are 
aware, not received among English critics of 
the Revolution anything like due attention. 
The statesmen or the Revolutionists who 
came to the front in the States-General, in 
the Legislative Assembly, or in the Conven- 
tion were many of them endowed with the 
highest oratorical gifts; but, whatever their 
natural talents, they bad before them no na- 
tive models of political oratory. Since the reign 
of Louis XIV., the Ministers who governed 
France, the men really acquainted with the 
art of administration, had not studied, because 
they had no temptation to study, the art of 
addressing or of leading a popular assembly. 
Real administrative ability, or skilfulness in 
intrigue, might raise a man of talent to power; 
but, under Louis XIV. and his successors, po- 
litical office was not gained by eloquence, 
In the pulpit, on the bench, at the bar, in the 
literary academies which were scattered over 
France, or on the stage, eloquence might lead 
to fame and riches, Hence French oratory 
was either the oratory of the pulpit, the ora- 
tory of the judgment-seat, or the oratory of 
the Académy or the theatre. ‘lhe inevitable 
result of this condition of things was that the 
speakers who sought to guide or charm Revo- 
lutionary assemblies which had suddenly be- 
come possessed of supreme power, spoke like 
preachers, hke magistrates, like advocates, 
like Academicians, or like actors, but, except 
where individual! genius, as in the case of Dan- 
ton. broke through the trammels of literary 
tradition, hardly ever spoke like debaters or 
statesmen, ‘To this must be added the consi- 
deration that, just because statesmanship or ad- 
ministrative ability was not allied with know- 
ledge of affairs or capacity for conducting 
either Parliamentary or, indeed, any other 
kind of government, the actual business of 
conducting France through a period of unex- 
ampled peril fell into the hands of committees 
who addressed the ruling assembly through 
lengthy reports. 

Mr. Morse Stephens has not been able to 
lighten the infamy which has made the name 
of Bartre a by-word for meanness and faith- 
lessness. He has, however, explained how it 
happened that the most worthless of a gang 
of villains should exercise the influence un- 
doubtedly possessed by the Gascon liar and 
traitor. ‘The explanation is, that the fluent 
pen of a ready writer, who could at any mo- 
ment express, in a style which met the taste 
of the day, the wishes of whatever party hap- 
pened to be in power, was a necessity for ad- 
ministrators who were forced to communicate 
with an assembly by means of written docu- 
ments. Barére wrote reports, just as some 
scoundrels write leaders, with absolute indiffer- 
ence to the morality or the expediency of the 
policy of which he was for tbe day the advo- 
cate. Here again we come round to the fact 
from which we started, that French eloquence, 
during the height of the Revolution, was a 
portion of French literature. No doubt atthe 
time when Barére played a leading part, 
French letters, in common with French elo- 
quence, were under a cloud, When the policy 
of the nation is determined by an appeal not 
to argument but to the guillotine, it is impos- 
sible that men should reason forcibly either in 
writine or in speech, Still, Barére’s position 


’ 





shows how important was in his time litera- 
ry as compared with rhetorical ability. Fx- 
cept in the press, Barére, or a man like Ba- 
rére, but of ten-fold his ability, would have 
been useless either to Pitt or to Fox. Parlia- 
mentary statesmen are themselves the guides of 
Parliament. ‘they do not need, in Parliament 
at least, the services of a fluent and a bombas- 
tic rhetorician. 

Let us, however, remember that French elo- 
quence has gained as well as lost by its predo- 
minantly literary character. The speeches ed- 
ited by Mr. Morse Stephens are, like almost all 
orations, written or spoken, dull reading. An 
address composed to influence hearers can 
hardly ever be well suited to the taste cf read- 
ers. It is common knowledge that the words 
of men who sway, and rightly sway, the pas- 
sions or judgment of popular assemblies, when 
put down in writing neither excite the feel- 
ings nor convince the reason of readers. Still, 
the Revolutionary oratory of France reads bet- 
ter than one might expect, and, to do French 
speakers justice, we must recollect that the 
whole taste of the eighteenth century was rhe- 
torical. Much of the declamation which Mr. 
Morse Stephens repeats, sounds nowadays 
stilted and absurd. It is hardly possible for 
the reader to understand how Louvet’s indict- 
ment against Robespierre produced the im- 
mense effect which critics who heard it attri- 
bute to it. We can, however, partly under- 
stand Louvet’s immediate success when we re- 
flect that the charges he brought against 
Robespierre were, as the event proved, sub- 
stentially true, and that the effect of declama- 
tion depends upon the way in which it is de- 
livered. It is easy enough to believe that the 
rhetoric of Louvet and the eloquence of Ver- 
gniaud derived at least half their force from 
the mode of delivery. Declamatory harangues 
are not easy reading; still, the speeches of the 
French orators are speeches which, in the 
mouth of a great rhetorician, might, conceiva- 
bly at least, produce a grand oratorical effect. 
Robespierre is a preacher, and a dreary preach- 
er, but even his painful sermons are not al- 
ways deficient in at any rate the possibilities 
of rhetorical power. Can any one say as 
much for nine-tenths of the speeches which 
load with their heaviness the unread and un- 
readable pages of Hansard? 


The Parliamentary oratory of England, if, 
indeed, it can be called oratory, is, both in its 
defects and in its merits, the exact antithesis 
to the cloquence of France. It is deficient in 
anything of literary character. Let any one, 
for example, try to read passages from the 
speeches of Peel, of Lord Russell, or of Palm- 
erston. He may find in them a gond deal 
of historical interest; he may, if he reads be- 
tween the lines, see in them marks of debating 
power; but no one would dream of consider- 
ing the speeches of these statesmen as in any 
sense contributions to the literature of Eng- 
land. Names, no doubt, occur to one of here 
and there an orator who has left behind him 
spoken words of literary merit. ‘There are 
speeches of Burke’s which will be read as long 
as the English tongue endures; but then Burke, 
with all his immense genius, was not preémi 
nently successful as a speaker. His speeches 
are read partly for the very reasons which, 
when the speeches were delivered, made them 
comparatively ineffective as orations. It may 
well be doubted whether of recent times any 
speaker, except John Bright, has produced 
speeches which will be found permanently 
readable. On the other hand, English orato- 
ry, wit. all its literary faults, bas the virtues 
inherent in its Parliamentary character. 





Speeches which read badly enough as compo- 
sitions are often, as any intelligent critic can 
see, admirably suited for their purpose. The 
purpose of a Parliamentary speaker is to be 
effective in debate. lt may be true, as Mr, 
Morse Stephens more than once asserts, that a 
speech in Parliament never changes a vote, 
though we suspect the statement to be to a 
certain extent exaggerated, It is certainly 
true that speeches, both in Parliament and out 
of Parliament, do indirectly, if not directly, 
affect the power and position of political par- 
ties. No doubt success in debate does not 
mean the same tbing as success on a division; 
but debating talent would not be cultivated if 
it were worthless, If a new Cromwell were to 
close the doors of Parliament and, unlike the 
Protector, keep them permanently closed, ca- 
pacity for arguing before a Parliamentary au- 
dience would soon die out in England. 

This capacity for debate is no trifle; it 
means something more than mere rhetorical 
deftness. It means a certain knowledge of 
human nature and a power of dealing with 
men, or at lowest with men of a certain class. 
A glance or two at Danton’s speeches will show 
that Danton was a burn debater. Place Dan- 
ton’s terse reply to Roland’s report side by 
side with Robespierre’s lenzthy answer to 
Louvet’s indictment. They both in substance 
deal with thesame thing. Neither Danton nor 
Robespierre can realiy get rid of the terrible 
responsibility for the massacres of September. 
Still, Vanton’s answer appeals to feelings sure 
to weigh, and to a certain extent rightly, with 
every assembly. It would have been as effect- 
ive, if delivered under like circumstances, at 
Westminster as it was at Paris, Robespierre’s 
speech contains some effective points, and one 
or two of them are so unlike the ordinary 
manner of the speaker that it is impossible not 
to conjecture they may have been suggested 
by Danton. but, on the whole, Robespierre’s 
apology is as weak as it is lengthy. It was 
apparently effective at Paris. It is hard even 
now to understand how the maudlin hypocrisy 
of his rhetorical tears over the fate of the 
“one” innocent man who may have perished 
in the massacres of September, failed to excite 
irrepressible indignation. Was it, after all, 
the force of Robespierre’s arguments or the 
power of the Parisian mob which induced 
the Convention to pass to the order of the 
day ? 

The capacity for debate which is as undoubt- 
edly possessed by many English Parliamentary 
speakers as it was undoubtedly wanting in most 
of the Revolutionary orators, does not relieve 
the reader of Hansard from a sense of unut- 
terable weariness. {f he wishes to do justice 
to English Parliamentary speaking, he must 
note its real merit, which has absolutely no- 
thing to do with literary ability. The speeches 
which English Parliamentary leaders deliver 
are spoken by men who, asarule, are more or 
less versed 1n business. Their language is the 
language of politicians who have been in ollice 
or who expect to gain oilice. Many, again, 
of the audience are persons versed in local 


business or in commercial affairs. Quarter 


sessions or a counting-bouse are not schools of 
oratory; but a great deal is learned there of 
which the members of the Revolutionary as- 
semblies were ignorant. ‘The essential differ- 
ence, in short, between the eloquent rhetoric 
of the Revolutionary era and the humdrum 
speechifying of the House of Commons is that 
the one was the outcome of French literary 
training, the other is the product of FParlia- 
mentary habits. A Revolutionary style pro- 
duces a Revolutionary tene of thought; a Par- 
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liamentary style produces a Parliamentary 


tone of feeling. 

There is a very close connection between the 
oratory and the policy of the Revolution. At 
some future day we may point out to our 
readers some of the historical inferences sug- 
gested by Mr. Morse Stephens’s book. It isa 
piece of excellent workmanship; it never 
should be out of the hands of any one who is 
studying the annals of the Revolution. On 
the present occasion it is enough to look at 
Mr. Morse Stephens’s introeluction as an es- 
say on French eloquence. It is a charming 
essay in itself, and is specially interesting to 
any one who cares to work out the fundamen- 
tal contrast between the French and the Eng- 
lish type of character. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. 

Old Italian Masters. Engraved by ‘limothy 
Cole. With historical notes by W.J.Stillman 
and brief comments by the engraver. ‘The 
Century Co. 1892. 

THis reprint, in book form, of Mr.Cole’s 
wonderful engravings from the old masters 
which appeared originally in the Century 
Magazine, makes a most interesting volume. 
It is interesting not only as the latest attempt 
at an elaborate series of renderings by engrav- 
ing of the masterpieces of the Renaissance, 
but as the best that has been made, and as, 
perhaps, the last that is likely to be made. The 
very causes, apart from Mr. Cole’s own talent, 
that have rendered such fidelity in copying 
possible are likely, henceforth, to render such 
copying superfluous. 

Of Mr. Cole’s talent or of the merit of these 
copies there can be no doubt. Mr. Cole is, in 
many qualities of his art, and those precisely 
the qualities most needful for the task he has 
undertaken, the first wood-engraver that ever 
lived. In delicacy, refinement, accuracy, sub- 
tlety of light and shade, beauty of tone, he 
has no equal. ‘there have been engravers of 
more original force and vigor—engravers ca- 
pable of a bolder and freer interpretation of 
nature or art—but never was an engraver so 
fitted by temperament and skill for the close 
and infinitely delicate copying of a work of 
art. ‘lo produce this work, however, it needed 
not only the man but the tool. The condition 
of the work was the development of modern 
wood-engraving, which, in its turn, is condi- 
tioned upon the development of photography. 
In Taine’s phrase, “the milieu and the mo- 
ment” were favorable to the production of the 
work. They are already beginning to be un- 
favorable to the production of such another. 

Many of the older engravers upon copper and 
steel were artists of great power, but they had 
not been trained by photography to under- 
stand an accuracy of rendering essentially un- 
fitted to their material, and they treated the 
pictures they engraved much as the earlier 
wood-engravers treated the drawing on the 
block, as material for the evolution of an inde- 
pendent work of art. As engraving much of 
their work is admirable, but as an aid to the 
study of the originals it is quite useless. Pho- 
tography came and instructed the world, and 
a demand grew up for such reproduction of 
works of art as should give not only the com- 
position of the original but its very touch. 
From this demand grew the moderu art of 
wood-engraving, and wood-engraving as Mr. 
Cole practises it was, for a time, better than 
photography itself. Photography had very 
serious faults: yellow took black, and blue 
took white, and often the whole scheme of 
light and shade of a picture was thus com- 
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pletely disorganized. Photography bad taught 
us to value accuracy of reproduction, but it 
was not itself accurate enough to supply the 
demand it had excited. ‘This was the “mo- 
ment” for such a work as Mr.Cole’s. His en- 
gravings, at their best, are not only much 
more like their originals than any engravings 
that had ever been made, but they are, in 
some ways, more like than any ordinary pho- 
tographs. Compare, for instance, his plate of 
the bead of Botticelli’s “Primavera” with the 
common photograph of the same head, and you 
will see at once the superiority of the former 
in light and the effect of color. 


Wonderful as an interpretation may be, 
however, it is still an interpretation, and the 
student will prefer to use his own eyes and 
will distrust another’s. We prefer, when we 
may, to read our art, like our literature, in 
the original. Even a bad photograph has this 
great advantage, that it has no personal equa- 
tion; the page may be torn and blotted and 
bard to read, but it is not a translation; the 
statue may be mutilated, but it is not “re- 
stored.” And pbotography has not stopped 
in its development. Within the last few years 
the orthochromatic process bas been perfected, 
and photographs are now taken as marvellous 
in their rendering of tone and color-value as 
the first photographs were in their rendering 
of form, and as much beyond any hope of 
human rivalry. The day of the reproductive 
engraver is passing. Henceforth the sun will 
do our copying for us, and man cannot con- 
tend with Pbhcebus Apollo, ‘the engraver must 
become an independent artist if he is to exist 
much longer. Therefore it is that we believe 
this book to be not only the best piece of work 
ever produced in its line, but to be the last 
very important piece of work in this line 
ever likely to be produced unless by the same 
hand, 

Mr. Stillman’s “Notes” are, of course, able 
and careful from the point of view of the 
archeologist and historian. As a critic bis 
views are obviously colored by his extreme 
idealistic theories. He not only believes that 
the spirit is more than the form, and that im- 
agination is better than naturalistic power, but 
he seems reluctant to find imagination in any 
work possessing anything like technical per- 
fection. He has not only, in common with us 
all, an almost unbounded admiration for Giot- 
to, but also a most hearty admiration for the 
smaller men that succeeded him. CUrcagna he 
apparently places at the summit of art, “like 
Saul, head and shoulders above the crowd— 
great in all the great qualities of art.” With 
Masaccio a marked coldness begins and in- 
creases to the end. Leonardo be thinks a real- 
ist, and considers him “the most luminous 
proof in the history of art that the really sci- 
entitic and the completely artistic faculty do 
not coexist in one mind.” Michelangelo he 
cannot belp admiring, but he seems to do it 
grudgingly and to wish that the master had 
confined himself to sculpture, while he over- 
looks the most personal qualities of that art- 
ist, even as a sculptor, by calling the Pieta in 
St. Peter’s “the most perfect of all his works.” 
Raphael he finds “full of the graces that de- 
moralize art,” andhe expresses his personal 
preference for “the earliest stage of his evo- 
lution” as shown in the “ Madonna del Gran- 
duca.” The great naturalistic schools natu- 
rally suffer still more. There is no word of 
praise for Titian except in the one phrase “the 
greatest of colorists,” and no such word at all 
for Giorgione, while Veronese is only “the 
greatest of the decorative painters of the six- 





teenth century, judged as decorator simply,” 
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and Correggio meets with denunciation rather 
than praise. 

Mr. Stillman maintains that there was no 
“return to nature” in the work of either Cima- 
bue or Giotto, though his argument only tends 
to prove that they did not paint directly from 
nature, and not at all that they did not try 
to get more nature into their work than was 
to be found in Byzantine art. On the other 
hand, be can see in Masaccio only the initia 
tor of that period of scientific and naturalistic 
research which followed bim, and seems to 
mniss altogether his peculiar merit, that of the 
man who, a hundred years before Kaphael, pro- 
phesied the grand synthetizing style of that 
master. He seizes upon Ltirer’s remark that 
Bellini was still the best painter of Venice 
Giorgione being dead and ‘Titian more than 
forty-iive years old--as a justification of his 
own judgment that Bellini “held the position 
in the school of Venice that Phidias did in 
that of Greece,” without noting that Dijrer’s 
nature and training rendered bim the most 
biassed of judges, and one who would inevi 
tably decide in favor of the clear anu finished 
work of Bellini as against the broader method 
of his successors. 


“Later,” says Mr. Stillman, “Giorgione 
and Titian revel in a far more complete aban- 
donment to the fascinations of art and in the 
pursuit of ‘art for art's sake,’ just as in the 
Greek school Praxiteles and Scopas carried 
the triumphs of art, if not its refinements, to 
a stage beyond the Phidian, We give an in- 
tellectual adhesion to the preéminence of the 
Elgin marbles, but, in my opinion, every art- 
ist who is honest with himself says to himself 
that he enjoys the Hermes and the Venus of 
Milo more than the pediment of the larthe 
non, just as he prefers the ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love’ to a masterpiece of Giovanni Bellini.” 


We have quoted this passage in full because 
it seems to us to show, more than anything 
in the volume, the errors into which a critic 
may be led by adberence to a theory; for 
almost any serious sculptor will tell us that be 
does nof enjoy the Hermes more than the 
Partbenon marbles, and that precisely one of 
the things be most enjoys in the latter is the 
combination of ideal power with a magnificent 
realism (we insist upon the word) which is 
unequalled in any work, earlier or later, and 
which makes the Hermes, when compared with 
the llissua, look like a man of clay compared 
with a man of flesh and blood. 

It is this same combination which marks 
the giants of the Renaissance, and Mr. Still- 
man’s dislike of realism in any form blinds 
him to their noble ideal power and leads 
him to misjudge them. He will not allow 
that all progress in art has been made 
through the careful and scientific study of na- 
ture. Realism as an end is bad, but as a 
means it is invaluable. Genius is incommuni- 
eable, but when it comes, the better the tool 
it finds to its hand, the better the result. When 
the highest genius uses as its tool the most 
perfect technique, the true masterpiece is 
born, but there are always some who cannot 
see the genius for the very perfection of the 
technique, and who cry out for the work that 
seems to have greater meaning because it cer- 
tainly has little else. 

We will touch on a minor point or two, 
Mr. Stillman denies that Titian was a“ pupil” 
of Giorgione, and, in the strict sense of that 
word, he is probably right; but we think be 
goes too far in denying any considerable influ- 
ence of one upon the other, and in maintain- 
ing that everything cbaracteristic of their art 
is derivable directly from Bellini. In this con- 
tention he seems to ignore the technical man- 
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or both of them, invented the modern method 
of painting, with heavy masses of color, called 
impasto. Bellini painted thinly to the end. 
The probability seems to be that Giorgione 
was the more precocious genius of the two, 
and first broke with the traditions of the 
school of Bellini and initiated the new me- 
thod, and that the tradition is right that 
makes Titian his follower, if not, strictly 
speaking, his pupil. A misprint on page 216 
makes Mr, Stillman put Perugino’s death a 
hundred years too early, while a strange slip 
of the pen makes him speak of Louis X1V. as 
reigning in 1563 or thereabout. It is a pity 
that the generally chronolugical arrangement 
of the Notes should be disregarded in several 
instances, most unaccountably in that of the 
notice of Carpaccio, which is placed imme- 
diately after those of Lorenzo Lotto and Lu- 
ini, ‘Io the careless reader this is likely to 
prove a stumbling-block. In the life of Ve- 
ronese it is stated that when he came to Ve- 
nice, in 1555, Tintoretto was “absorbed in his 
great undertaking at the School of St. Rochus’’; 
yet in the life of the Jatter the date of the first 
competition for that work is given as 1560, 
and Veronese himseli is stated to have been 
one of his competitors, 

The “Notes by the Engraver” are full of 
a naive charm, and, while not free from the 
vice of reading profound meanings into the 
blunders of early painters, often show a deeper 
sympathy with the artist discussed, not to say 
a truer insight into his methods, than do Mr, 
Stillman’s more formal criticisms. In conclu- 
sion a word should be spoken for the wonder- 
fully perfect printing of the blocks by Mr. De- 
Vinne, which is much in advance of what was 
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always possible in the Century, and almost 
doubles the value of the work. 


Favorite Flies and their Histories. By 
Mary Orvis Marbury. With many replies 
from practical anglers to inquiries concern- 
ing how, when, and where to use them. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mrs. Marpvury is a daughter of Mr. Orvis, a 
dealer in artificial flies, and the illustrations 
with which the book abounds are copies, litho- 
graphed in colors, of his handiwork. This and 
the constant references to the Orvis factory 
are likely to make a carping reader think the 
work was intended chiefly as an advertisement 
of the goods of this especial brand. There is, 
however, much of interest in the book, and 
Mrs. Marbury, when she writes herself, shows 
a familiarity with entomology and a love of 
nature that make one wish sle had contri- 
buted more largely to the volume, and not 
confined herself to 50 or 60 pages. The other 
400 and odd are chiefly made up of letters 
written to Mr.Orvis, in response to inquiries 
made by him, from anglers in all parts of this 
country, with regard to the kinds of flies used 
in the localities where they fished. As may 
be imagined, this disconnected mass of letters, 
though instructive to a limited extent, is not 
at all fascinating reading. Of the colored plates 
of flies there are about 300, which will give an 
idea of what a man should have to be thorough- 
ly equipped for angling from the natural Or- 
vis standpoint, assuming, of course, that the 
fiy-book should contain an assortment of sizes 
of each kind, The factis, that this great mul- 
titude of flies for any kind of tishing is the 


most arrant nonsense, as certainly two-thirds 
of them are so nearly alike that no trout, 
bass, or salmon could tell the difference, Pen- 
nell perhaps goes to tle other extreme in 
claiming that half a dozen are suilicient, but 
his outfit on the whole would be about as sat- 
isfactory as, and iniinitely cheaper than, the 
other. 
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text. The delicacy and truthfuless of histouch 
have been well brought out.’’—Boston Beacon. 


unfamiliar period of history. 


LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO BUO- 
NARROTI,. By JoHN ADDINGTON 
Symonps. With Appendices and 50 
handsome Illustrations. Large 8vo, 
2 vols., $12.50. 

Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest 
authority on the Renaissance, and his new book 
is the ripest fruit of prolonged study. It will 
take high rank in biographical literature as a 
portrait of the man and as a picture of his 
times. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


‘A STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY” 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR 


By Jacos A. Ruts. Illustrated. Square 12mo, $2 50. 

ConTENTS: The Problem of the Children—The Italian Slum Children—In the Great 
East Side Treadmill—Tony and his Tribe—The Little Toi‘ers—The Truants of our Great 
Streets—W hat it is that Makes Boys Bad—The Fresh-Air Fund—The Kindergartens 
and Nurseries—The Industrial Schools—Boys’ Clubs—The Outcast and Homeless—Put- 
ting a Premium on Pauperism—The Verdict of the Potter’s Field—Register of Chil- 


**The book is a model of what such writing should be—explicit, straightforward, full of 
plain facts and personal impressions, and free from sentimentality.’’—The Nation. 


SPANISH CITIES. With Glimpses of 
Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. Srop- 
DARD, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveller, sees 
everything worth seeing, and describes admira- 
bly as he sees. His style is direct, easy, and 
grace!ul.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


The Times, the Man, and His Work. A Historical Study. By RicHarp 8. Storrs, 
D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


The central interest of Dr. Storrs’s volume lies in the vivid portrait of Bernard and in the 
equally important picture of his times It is altogether historical, not dogmatic or sectarian, 
and it will have a special value for general readers, as shedding new light upon an imvortant but 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH- 
INGTON ALLSTON. By JARED 
B. Fiaae, N.A., 8.T.D. With 18 re- 
productions of ows s paintings, 
Large 8vo, $5.00. 

A poet and novelist as well as a great painter, 
and the friend of the most eminent men of his 
time, Allston was one of the most interesting 
figures of his day; and this, the first full and 


authentic story of his life, isan important and 
fascinating biography. 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD 


8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 


**A beautiful volume. The plan of the work is a good one and the execution complete, 
each street. representing the life of a great capital, having been described by one thoroughly 
familiar with its characteristics, and br ightly illustrated by a characteristic native artist. The 
result is most interesting and satisfactory.’’-—Philadelphia Times. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER.—The Booxsuyer for November, the large Christmas 
issue, and January—the three most valuablenumbers of the year—will be sent to any address 
for ONLY 20 ceNTs. The Christmas BookBuyER will be the handsomest literary annual published, 
containing over 170 pages of interesting matter concerning holiday literature contributed by 
Thomas Nelson Page, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Octave Thanet, T. A. Janvier, Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, and other p ypular authors, and over 80 [llustrations by eminent artists. 











BEST PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 


The Poet at the age of 70. Etched from life by 

on. The headin prouee. half life size. 

Of this Portrait F.G. Stephens, in his biography 
of Rajon, says: “ Itis simply one of the finest speci- 
mens of modern draughtsmanship.” 

Unsigned artists’ proofs, $18 00. A fewjearly signed 
—— on Japan paper, $60.00; on vellum, $75.00, 

pecial illustrated _troepectes free by mail. Also, 
Catalogue No. 9 of high-class Modern Etchings, for 
holiday presents, with 50 — mailed on 
receipt of ten cents in sta: 

EDERICK OEPPEL & CO., 
Paris, Chicago, and 20 East loth St., atted York. 


PICTURES 


IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 
The Work of American Artists a Specialty. 


A Choice Collection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 


237 Fifth Avenue, 
Two Doors Above 27th Street, New York. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation.) 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, announce a 
NEW CA gente hid 
Of over 10,000 subjects, comprising Imported 
Views, Paintings, and Sculpture z the old World, 
mounted and unmounted. 
Braun’s Oarbon Photographs. Mailed for 10 cents 











in stamps. 


Charles —— Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York 








THE DIAL. 


A Semi-Monthly Fournal of Literary Criti- 
cism, Discussion, and Information. 





{From Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. | 
‘*The look and bearing of the paper are refine- 
ment itself. Among our purely critical journals, 
there is none more thorough, more dignified, more 
scholarly than THe D1a. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To enable new readers to become easily and cheap- 
ly acquainted with the paper, it will be sent 


Two Months for Twenty-five Cents. 


Tue Diaz is published on the Ist and 16th of each 
month, at $2 00 a year, postpaid. With the above 
offer is included a copy of the Miniature Edition of 
neh ow gga containing a sketch of its history and a 
full list of its one hundred and jifty contributors, 
among whom are representatives of some thirty 
leading American colleges and universities. 


Address THE DIAL, 
24 Adams St, Chicage. 





R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Catalogues issued continually. 





Send 10 cts. postage fora package, 
BOOKS | WILLIAM EVARTS, BENJAMIN, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YO 





